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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Events in the welfare field have 
been happening almost too swiftly to 
record in time for printing, and much 
too swiftly to assess. Experience will 
reveal whether the new statutory pro- 
visions mentioned in “Across Canada” 
(page 39) will give Canadians what 
they need and want by way of wel- 
fare services and opportunities. 


The increases in family allowances 
and payments to the aged, war veter- 
ans, disabled and blind will certainly 
ease some financial burdens. Questions 
are being asked by some groups about 
whether the increases are sufficient, 
and by others about whether we can 
afford them at all. But here they are, 
and the programs themselves are well 
established. Some people are asking 
whether the time is not ripe for 
examining once again the residence 
requirements for eligibility, or for 
making reciprocal arrangements with 
other Commonwealth countries for 
social security payments, to make 
migration easier for those who wish 
to move. 

The hosp‘tal and diagnostic services 
Icgislation, being new, will receive, 
and merit, the closest attention. It is 
a complicated undertaking to start a 
program of this kind in a country 
with a federal system and so wide a 
range of needs and interests. To make 
it still more complicated there are 
many different ways of paying for 
hospital care already i in operation, and 
the new plan will have to be dove- 
tailed with some of the old plans. We 
have before us a long spell of negoti- 
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ation, and many administrative diffi- 
culties will have to be overcome; and 
there will undoubtedly be a certain 
amount of trial and error before the 
scheme can be called either success or 
failure. It is clear, however, that the 
Canadian public wants relief from the 
load of unpredictable personal med- 
ical expenditures, and a start has been 
made. 


The Canada Council is also a new 
and in many ways a surprising thing, 
another evidence of the swift growth 
of Canada as a nation with a spirit as 
well as bodies. If we were to hark 
back to our state of mind of twenty- 
five years ago, a national Council for 
the Encouragement of the Arts, 
Humanities and Social Sciences would 
be unthinkable—as, in fact, a national 
hosp:tal insurance program was al- 
most unthinkable only a year or so 
ago. The Council and its investment 
advisory committee have their work 
cut out for them. Newspapers report 
demands for its assistance from all 
quarters. It will be no small task to 
use the funds to best advantage and 
balance the claims of professional and 
amateur projects and of one field of 
endeavour as against another. 


* * * 


Not long ago a Canadian, born and 
bred in Vienna and a connoisseur of 
music and painting, was asked 
whether he missed some of the cul- 
tural amenities of European life. 
“No”, he replied. “We can make our 
own opportunities here, and besides 
everyone’s work seems to count for 
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something in Canada. Here it is very 
worth while to work for something 


you believe in.” 
: * * . 


People interested in this magazine 
are invited to a luncheon session in 
connection with the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council’s Annual Meeting and 
Conference. The purpose of the meet- 
ing is to give everyone a chance to 
say what he thinks about the Council’s 
English- language magazine—what he 
likes about it (though that isn’t 
exactly the point), what he would 
change or eliminate, and where he 
thinks it could be improved. The 
luncheon will be at the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, on Tuesday, May 
14. Tickets ($3.00) may be bought at 


the registration table. 
. * 


In the forthcoming academic year, 


1957-58, the School of Social Work 
in the University of Toronto will 
appoint two teaching fellows, the 
fellowships being valued at up to 
$2,500 each for the year. The School 
now offers work beyond the level of 
the master’s degree for qualified stu- 
dents. As a faculty within the largest 
School of Graduate Studies in Canada, 
it offers rich and varied opportunities 
for advanced work to social workers 
who wish to make their careers in 
research and academic teaching, 

who wish to qualify themselves for 
senior social work posts. Enquiries 
should be addressed to the Director, 
School of Social Work, University of 


Toronto, 273 Bloor Street West, 
Toronto, and marked “Advanced 
Studies”. Applications for the new 


teaching fellowships should be made 
before May 31, 1957. 


FIRST ONTARIO CONFERENCE ON AGING 
University of Toronto, May 31 to June 3, 1957 


Subjects: Cost of Living and Retirement Income ® Housing and Living 
Arrangements e Employ ment ® Community Services ® Care, Rehabili- 
tation and Treatment in Hospitals and Homes. 


Methods: General Sessions and Group Meetings ® Conference Lunch- 
eons and Public Meetings ® Visits to Projects for Senior Citizens ® 
Films and Colour Slides © Seminars for Research Workers ® Seminars 
on Professional Education * Seminars for Delegates from Senior Citizens’ 
Groups. 


Speakers: Dr. E. L. Bortz (U.S.), Mrs. Barbara Shenfield (Eng.), Dr. 
Clark Tibbitts (U.S.), Dr. Jas. Tyhurst (Can.), Professor Malcolm 
Taylor (Can.), Dr. Marjory Warren (E ng.), Dr. Elaine Cummings (Can. 
and U.S.), Mr. J. S. White (Can.), Miss “Ollie Randall (U.S.). 

Anyone may register for this Conference, Inquire of Mrs. Jean Good, 
Planning Director, First Ontario Conference on Aging, 65 St. George 
Street, Toronto 5. 
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JOHN HOWARD, REFORMER AND PRACTISING PENOLOGIST 








NGLAND of the 18th century was 
characterized by the rule of law 
and the absence of reform, by 
the growth of individual initiative and 
the dec cay of institutional administra- 


tion, and by a development of 
humanitarianism and_ philanthropic 
feeling which matched the creative 
vigour of the trades and arts. 

It is not surprising that in such an 
era powerful public figures emerged 
as interpreters of the grievous state 
of the inarticulate minorities whose 
plight was largely hidden from public 
gaze. Such a figure was John Howard. 

“The Italian reformer, Beccaria, in 
his attack on the penal codes of 
Europe, was followed by Howard’s 
exposure of the still scandalous state 
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THE BIRTH 
OF PRISON 
REFORM 


A. M. KIRKPATRICK 


John Howard 
1726-1790 


Engraved by Freeman 
from an original drawing 
by Holloway 


of prisons at home and abroad, and 
by Bentham’s analysis of the useless 
and complicated absurdities of English 
law, a vested interest dear to the 
heart of the most conservative of 
professions”. So says G. M. Trevelyan 
in his English Social History. 


The penal code was arbitrary and 
harsh, and the law had become a 
static thing as though given once for 
all time. At the very time of indus- 
trial growth and fermenting social 
conditions, the legal system and 
Parliament showed little legislative 
activity or adaptability to social 
needs. It fell to John Howard to 
supply the ammunition for an attack 
on the penal system that had lasting 
results. 
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Youth 


John Howard lived in this England 
from the year 1726 to 1790. He was 
the son of a London tradesman who 
had made a moderate fortune and 
retired from business about the time 
of his son’s birth in the county of 
Middlesex where he passed his in- 
fancy and youth. 


His mother died when he was _ 
young and he is said to have had ; 
weakly constitution but a very sensi- 
tive mind, though he was not pre- 
cocious. His father, a well-meaning 
and religious man, sent him to suc- 
cessive schools chosen because of his 
Calvinistic leanings rather than be- 
cause of their merit for the education 
of his son. 


Young Howard is said to have ex- 
hibited little aptitude for learning and 
little quickness of mind. He seemed 
to be a solitary boy, not particularly 
interested in ‘relationships with his 
companions at school. He never 
learned to read or write with correct- 
ness in his school days and his general 
spelling and punctuation remained 
sadly defective throughout his life. 


He grew up with a narrow, deep 
and self-enclosed nature, rather in- 
sensitive to the ordinary motivations 
of pride, shame, fear, hope, and emu- 
lation which usually animate and 
sustain human beings. He was not a 
person to be measured by general 
standards and seemed to have a great 
self-reliance and confidence in _ his 
own views, though he was mild and 
inoffensive in manner. He was quite 
prepared to go against customary and 
established ways of doing things and 
did not restrict his independent ac- 
tions and habits of thinking because 
authority might be ranged against 
him. 


At fifteen he was apprenticed to a 
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wholesale grocer in London and here 
apparently he learned his habits of 
accuracy, order and system which 
marked his work later throughout his 


studies of the prison 
England and Europe. 


system in 


Adulthood 


On his father’s death in 1742 he 
became the heir to a landed estate and 
seven thousand pounds of money. His 
trustees allowed him an unusual share 
in the management of this property 
to which he was the sole residual 
legatee on the attainment of his 
majority. He seemed to have no par- 
ticular love of money and did not 
become self-indulgent, but proceeded 
to repair his home and his own con- 
stitution by a tour on the Continent. 
During this period he enjoyed some 
of the leisure and freedom which 
later on in his philanthropic career he 
never again experienced. 


There was as yet no evidence that 
he was to become the kind of man 
who would do anything remarkable 
in the world. His intellectual nature 
was imperfectly developed and_ his 
mind not well stored with experience 
or knowledge. His greatness never 
lay in the reach of his intellect but 
rather in the compass of his 
humanity, his singleness of mind, his 
strength of will, and the wisdom 
which came with his humility. 


In the home of a Mrs. Loidore, a 
widow of more than twice his age 
without wealth or personal attrac- 
tions and a settled invalid, Howard 
took up lodgings and, falling ill, was 
carefully nursed by this excellent 
woman. He thought he owed his life 
to her care and nothing short of 
proving his gratitude by an offer of 
marriage seemed to him sufficient to 
repay his obligation. She resisted this 
urgent and quixotic proposal but 
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finally did agree to marry him in his 
solitary and rather feeble condition. 


Howard never indicated at any 
time that he repented his folly but 
treated his wife with the utmost 
tenderness during the three years that 
she continued to live. He lamented 
her loss with honest sorrow. The 
courage and independence he dis- 
played in disregarding completely the 
comments of his circle about this 
strange and ludicrous marriage fore- 
shadowed the boldness and originality 
of his course when, singlehanded, he 
attacked the time-honoured ignorance 
and cruelty in the prisons of Europe 
and treated the gaol plague and 
typhus precisely as he had treated 
what he regarded unwisely as the 
prejudice and foolish whims of 
society. His first marriage stamps 
him as a man of eccentric habits of 
thought and feeling—a man without 
particular respect for the opinions of 
the world. 


Turning Point 


On the death of his wife he deter- 
mined again to go abroad, and the 
earthquake at Lisbon in 1755, which 
had left thousands of people homeless, 
engaged his attention. He began to 
plan for relief of the sufferers. Thus 
from his own fortune he proceeded 
to make a personal ministration to 
the great distress of these people and 
set forth to investigate this calamity 
which was insufficiently known and 
reported in England. 


The Seven Years War between 
France and England was at its height. 
The vessel in which he sailed, the 
Hanover, was captured by a priva- 
teer and Howard was carried into 
Brest and confined with many other 
prisoners in a damp, dark, filthy 
dungeon. He spent many hours with- 
out food and for a whole week was 
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without any bedding except a little 
straw. 


This dungeon was undoubtedly the 
birthplace of Howard’s lifelong 
scheme of prison reform. It gave 
point to his very general longings for 
social usefulness and provided the 
avenue in which extreme self-denial, 
great personal courage and solitary 
effort might find expression. 


Transferred to various prisons 
along the French coast, he discovered 
that prisoners of war were suffering 
dreadful barbarities and that this 
treatment was about the same on both 
sides of the Channel from Holland to 
Spain. He sought parole to go back 
to England, pledging himself to re- 
turn if he did not succeed in finding 
an exchange prisoner. Even at this age 
he found in captivity friends who 
were ready to trust him with money 
and to become sponsors for his word. 


He did obtain an exchange in 
England and having discharged his 
obligation proceeded to procure re- 
lief for his late fellow captives and 
arouse sympathy for sick and 
wounded seamen and prisoners of 
war. His appeal carried conviction, 
and being successful yielded en- 
couragement and confidence for his 
later life work in prison reform. 


Fourteen or fifteen years were to 
elapse before he did enter upon his 
major task and during this period his 
character began to ripen into a special 
gentleness, benevolence and unworld- 
liness, and to be turned more than 
usual from all that was not pro- 
foundly serious and useful. 


Private Life 
He retired in the year 1756 to his 
estate at Cardington near Bedford, 
which is generally considered his 
home. Most of his childhood had been 
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spent there and he had a peculiar love 
of this country. At thirty-two years 
of age he married Henrietta Leeds, 
the eldest daughter of Edward Leeds 
the Serjeant-at-law of Cambridge- 
shire. 

She was a woman suited to his dis- 
position and character, attractive but 
free from vanity, worldliness or am- 
bition, and like himself a lover of the 


country. She was a member of the 
Established Church, but he was 
strictly tolerant of her opinions 


though they differed from his own in 
religious matters. 


It appears that he made one condi- 
tion before marriage, that in all cases 
of practical difference where a de- 
cision must be reached his will was to 
be undisputed. Apparently he never 
abused this privilege and Henrietta 
never seemed to regret it, although it 
is said that on occasion it was on this 
basis that family decisions were made. 


Considering the times in which he 
lived and the prejudices which pre- 
vailed, his plans for building model 
cottages and promoting the welfare 
of his tenants in various ways were 
quite remarkable evidence of his 
characteristic independence and self- 
reliance. 

He began with the homes of the 
tenants, then with their schooling, and 
at his own expense anticipated many 
of the changes that one hundred 
years later took place in education 
and housing. His example and success 
were contagious and his wealthy 
neighbour Samuel Whitbread, a 
brewer, who had wide connections 
with influential families, extended this 
type of scheme for tenant farmers 
until Cardington became one of the 
most prosperous and orderly neigh- 
bourhoods in the kingdom. 


In March 1765 Howard’s wife sud- 
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denly died, having four days pre- 
viously given birth to their only son. 
They had been married just seven 
years, and the arrival of the long- 
desired heir to his estates brought 
sorrow when the mother of his child 
was taken from him. He mourned her 
in an undemonstrative way but never 
forgot her and carried her miniature 
with him all through his sojourns in 
the dungeons of Europe. 

There is some_ evidence that 
Howard’s treatment of this only child 
was harsh and unyielding. He con- 
sidered the human will as essentially 
rebellious, a thing to be broken and 
not directed, and thought it his duty 
to bring up his child upon the prin- 
ciple of unreasoning, implicit and 
absolute obedience. This was in keep- 
ing with Howards’s idea of religious 
fidelity. And so he brought artificial 
self-denials and hardship upon the 
child with the thought of disciplining 
him to future life responsibilities. 


The child was left alone for weary 
periods to try his obedience and trust 
in his father’s will. He ordered him 
on occasion to take his shoes off and 
walk on the gravel to accustom him 
to useless and irrational hardship. 
This produced inward rebellion and 
suppressed the child’s will without 
training it. It also alienated the natural 
affections of the child and associated 
his father with capricious and arbi- 
trary power. 

Howard’s fame should not blind us 
to the mistake he made in educating 
his son. He substituted fear and com- 
pulsion for hope, love and reason. In 
the result the boy developed an 
impetuosity, a waywardness, a self- 
indulgence and an aptitude for vice 
which finally ended in insanity and 
terminated his life at thirty-six years 
of age in a mental hospital. 
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Following another visit to the con- 
tinent Howard returned to England 
in 1771 and gave himself over to the 
duties of a devoted landlord. Two 
years later he was nominated to fill 
the office of Sheriff of Bedford, a 
post of honour usually reserved for 
men willing to have the actual duties 
carried out by a deputy. 


But Howard was just the man to 
carry out these duties himself. He 
was a dissenter and could not take 
any place of trust in those days with- 
out submitting to the Test Act, that 
is, without partaking of the Anglican 
sacrament and in fact disowning his 
principles. Howard thought this was 
wrong and so boldly accepted the 
office without submitting to these 
conditions believing that public 
opinion would sustain him. He en- 
tered upon his office with his whole 
heart and soul, avoiding the pomp 
and ceremony and carrying out its 
most laborious and repugnant duties. 


18th Century Prisons 


John Howard in 1773 began his 
life’s work on prisons by a vain at- 
tempt to induce the justices of Bed- 
fordshire and the neighbouring 
counties to pay regular salaries to 
the gaolers in lieu of fees extracted 
from the prisoners. He had no know- 
ledge of prison science and it re- 
mained for him to invent this; but 
he had a thoroughness and devotion 
to the duty he assumed which forced 
him to attend to every piece of offi- 
cial business. He sat in the court 
during trials and visited every cell in 
the gaols of his county and scruti- 
nized every individual prisoner’s case 

narrowly. 


John Bunyan had made Bedford 
Gaol immortal by his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress and John Howard was to make 
it immortal again by commencing a 
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pigrim’s progress from its walls 
the interest of the prisoner and prison 
conditions. 


Howard says that the first circum- 
stance that excited his activity on 
behalf of prisoners was that men 
found not guilty at their trial were 
dragged back to gaol and locked up 
until they paid the fees due to the 
gaoler or the Clerk of the Assizes. 


This was the kind of injustice that 
existed in the penal system not only 
in England but throughout the world 
a little more than a hundred years 
ago. Debtors were treated quite as 
badly as criminals. There was the 
death penalty for two hundred dif- 
ferent offences. Men were hanged for 
stealing a pair of shoes or a skein of 
thread as certainly as for murder or 
arson. This indicated the fearful dis- 
respect in which human life was held 
and also the coarseness of the penal 
system which considered only econo- 
my and convenience. 


Sheriffs and gaolers were allowed 
to collect their salaries from the fees 
which they extorted from prisoners. 
The privilege of feeding the prisoners 
was farmed out to the lowest bidder. 
Spirituous liquors and beer were sold 
within the gaol and it was in the in- 
terests of the gaoler to encourage 
drunkenness and excess to swell his 
own gains. Outsiders of loose charac- 
ter were permitted to enter the gaol 
and carouse with the prisoners. Men 
and women were placed in proximity 
and often in circumstances of close 
temptation, and vice was rampant. 


Prisoners had the right of demand- 
ing an entry fee called “garnish” 
from every newcomer before the 
privileges of the prison were allowed 
him, and this resulted in personal 
cruelty and persecution. Those who 
had friends able and willing to help 
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comforts and 


obtain 


them could 
amenities. 

Labour in the prisons was almost 
unknown and_ the gaolers on the 
whole were coarse, ignorant and 
rough men selected for their moral 
apathy and insensibility to human 
suffering. Their only duty was keep- 
ing securely those in their charge. 
Violent and cruel methods were used 
and there was hardly a prison in 
England whose conveniences and 
general plan were creditable to the 
intelligence or humanity of the 
people. 

Water was often supplied only 
from without the prison walls and 
filth was allowed to accumulate in 
recking masses within the immediate 
precincts. Straw was seldom fur- 
nished in anything but the stingiest 
quantities s and the prisoners had to lie 
upon muddy floors with the damp 
oozing into their cells. Gaol fever 
was an almost exclusively British 
disease and its existence cost count- 
less lives. 

Debtors and felons alike for small 
offences were put in constant jeo- 
pardy of life and reason from the 
poisoned air, the filthy cells, the un- 
ventilated holes into which they were 
crowded almost to suffocation. 


It is not difficult to imagine the 
poverty of the educational, moral and 
religious influences. With rare excep- 
tions the prisoners’ minds were paid 
no attention and their consciences and 
hearts were mocked with rare visits 
from seedy and ineffectual chaplains 
charged with the responsibility of 


giving moral instruction, spiritual 
guidance and holy consolation. 
Howard’s Work 


In 1773 Howard began his tours 
of inspection and met the same state 
in prison after prison. It required no 
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special humanity to see and feel the 
effects of the conditions. Decent 
home habits, ordinary charity and a 
mind not hardened by familiarity nor 
prejudiced about the treatment of 
felons and debtors were sufficient to 
make him see the need for change. 
His sense of justice was outraged by 
what he saw and by the scandalous 
negligence he perceived. 


He recorded all that he saw in 
direct narrative style. Because he had 
a grave earnestness and simplicity of 
purpose which awed and commanded, 
many of the prison keepers and the 
prisoners, as well his visits in them- 
selves, brought about some decency 
and some changes. 


He did not seek to organize any 
association and seems not to have had 
any thought of securing assistance. 
Independently of Howard’s labours 
uneasiness about the state of prisons 
had arisen and Howard gave point to 
it and crystallized it into a sentiment 
for improvement. 


About 1784 a member of parliament 
by the name of Popham met with 
Howard and the two probably agreed 
on some plan of joint action. It was 
with Howard supplying the personal 
zeal and practical experience along 
with the facts that Popham was able 
in the House of Commons to press 
the subject of prison reform and to 
open doors for the work which 
Howard was doing. 


Howard gave himself barely time 
to attend to private obligations and 
regarded neither distance, labour nor 
expense in his investigations. He 
travelled hundreds of miles by post 
and on horseback by night and by 
day through E ‘ngland, Wales, Ireland, 
Scotland and the Isle of Wight. A 
gaol with one prisoner was important 
enough to draw him to its inspection. 
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About this time he was called to 
the bar of the House of Commons as 
an expert to bear witness on prison 
conditions. His bearing, precision, 
modesty, and the readiness and exact- 
ness of his answers filled the whole 
House with surprise and he was 
called again to the bar and publicly 
thanked by the Speaker for his 


humanity and zeal. 


In 1775 he again visited the con- 
tinent to study the prisons there and 
found much the same conditions as 
he had found in England. From then 
on he visited in England and on the 
continent constantly studying prisons. 


Facts and Effects 

This effort culminated in his two 
volumes on The State of the Prisons 
which were printed in 1777 at the 
author’s expense and mostly given 
away by him. These works were 
restrained in style and statement and 
as free from false sentiment as a 
legal document. 


Howard had a perfect eye for facts 
and saw them in true perspective. His 
work therefore is a plain, straight- 
forward, condensed narrative of his 
observations upon all the prisons he 
visited, with little generalization, no 
philosophy and few comments but 
those of a plain, practical man. 


But this very accumulation of facts 
produced an effect which no ab- 
stract or general inferences could 
have accomplished.. He made his 
reader accompany him through these 
gaols and feel complete confidence in 
his conscientiousness as observer and 
recorder. 


The writing was received with uni- 
versal favour by reviews and journals 
and the general public. It may have 
been the first successful attempt to 
touse public opinion on grounds of 
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justice and humanity to some concern 
for the treatment of a large class of 
our unfortunate fellow men. Howard 
addressed himself to the ordinary 
intelligence of the tradesmen and the 
great middle class, and shot, not 
above their heads but right to their 
hearts. It is no wonder that he 
created, as near as the conditions of 
England would allow, a_ universal 
interest in prison reform. 


Howard had no theories to pro- 
pound and no system to maintain. He 
just enabled the people of England 
to see the inside of their prisons, with 
all their cruelty, horror and ineffi- 
ciency. He did not argue the case but 
took the bandage from the public 
eyes. The government saw the facts 
with as much astonishment as the 
people and each knew that the other 
was acquainted with the story and 
all the decent minds in England had 
but one view of the case. 


From this day the theory of the 
criminal law gave place to the prac- 
tice of the criminal law, to actual 
change of conditions in the clear 
light of conviction that certain 
methods and measures must be dis- 
approved and others maintained. 


Dated 1785 there is a note in one of 
his memorandum books which indi- 
cates that he had travelled a total of 
42,033 miles on the study of prisons. 
He adds, “To God alone be all praise! 
I do not regret the loss of many con- 
veniences of life, but bless God who 
inclined my mind to such a scheme.” 


About this time too he felt that he 
had done what lay in his power on 
behalf of prisons ‘and sought a new 
channel for his investigations, namely 
the best methods of treating the 
plague whose terrible effects were 
seen throughout Europe. He made 
many investigations of the pest 
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houses and in 1789 published An 
Account of the Principal Lazarettos 
in Europe. 


He then set off once again, on the 
long journey which led to his death. 
In 1789 he arrived in Russia to 
further his enquiries into the treat- 
ment of patients in the military hospi- 
tals. Here, fifteen hundred miles from 
his home in Bedfordshire, on his tomb 
at Cherson are these words, 


John Howard. 


Whoever Thou Art, Thou Standest At 
The Tomb Of Thy Friend 


1790. 


In helping to nurse those sick from 
virulent and infectious fever he him- 
self became ill and, following a num- 
ber of attacks of fever and despite 
the best of attention obtained for 
him, he died on January 20, 1790. 


Howard’s fame had become wide- 
spread and a monument was raised to 
him in St. Paul’s. Several John 
Howard halfpennies were _ struck. 
Respectable citizens carved his name 
on their trees. Indicative of his style 
of writing and as proof of his beliefs, 
his own words say: 


Those gentlemen who, when they 
are told of the misery our prisoners 
suffer, content themselves with saying 
let them keep out prefaced perhaps 
with an angry prayer, seem not duly 
sensible of the favour of Providence 
which distinguishes them from the 
sufferers; they do not remember that 
we are required to imitate our 
gracious Heavenly Parent, who is 
kind to the unthankful and to the 
evil: they also forget the vicissitude of 


shuddered at hearing the account of 
a murder may, on a sudden temptation, 
commit that very crime. Let him that 
thinks he standeth take heed lest he 


fall, and commiserate those that are 
fallen. 


To reform prisoners . . . should al- 
ways be the leading view of every 
house of correction ... as rational and 
immortal beings we owe this to them; 
nor can any criminality of theirs 
justify a neglect in this particular. 
(State of the Prisons, p.xiv) 


In writing of the Whitechapel 


Prison for Debtors he says, 


At the same time I saw another paper 
entitled, ‘Rules and Orders to be ob- 
served in this Prison’. It was dated 6 
August, 1776. The first rule is, “That 
every person who comes into this 
prison as a prisoner, shall pay for his 
garnish 2s 103d. 

The clauses of the Act against 
spirituous liquors hung up. 

At my first visit there were on the 
common-side two prisoners in ham- 
mocks, sick and very poor. No chap- 
lain. A compassionate man, who was 
not a regular clergyman, sometimes 
preached to them on Sunday; and gave 
them some small relief. 


Lady Townshend sends a guinea 
twice a year, which her servant dis- 
tributes equally among the prisoners. 

As debtors here are generally very 
poor, I was surprised to see once ten 
or twelve noisy men at skittles; but 
the turnkey said they were only 
visitants. | found they were admitted 
here as at another public house. No 
prisoners were at play with them. The 
court-room is near this prison. (Op. 
cit., p. 177) 


The reformers of John Howard’s 


human affairs: the unexpected changes 
to which all men are liable; and that 
those whose circumstances are af- 
fluent, may in time be reduced to 
indigence or become debtors and 
prisoners. And as to criminality, it is 
possible that a man who has often 
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time were attacking conditions which 
were black and white. The filth, 
coarseness and inhumanity of the 
penal institutions could clearly be 
seen. Such gross evidences of neglect 
and inhumanity have almost entirely 
vanished, but the spirit of reform and 
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helpfulness still continues. There is a 
striving for new programs in the 
treatment of prisoners and for the 
recognition that many of them are 
disordered and sick rather than wil- 
fully and brutally criminal. 


Today 

To further these aims of public 
education, penal reform, and as- 
sistance to discharged inmates of our 
penal institutions, the recent few 
decades have witnessed the develop- 
ment of prisoners’ aid societies in 
most of the major centres across our 
country. 


The first to call itself by the name 
of John Howard was that in Van- 
couver where there was established 
in 1931 the John Howard Society of 
British Columbia. Most of the pro- 
vinces now have John Howard So- 
cieties with branches in the urban 
centres. 


Prisoner’s aid work in Canada be- 
gan first in Toronto in 1874 and 
waxed and waned in that city over 
the years until in 1929 the Citizen 


Service Association, later the Pri- 
soner’s Rehabilitation Society, was 
formed. 


In 1946 the name of this Society 
was changed to the John Howard 
Society of Ontario and today con- 
tinues under that name with head- 
quarters in Toronto and_ branches 
throughout Ontario. There is as yet 
no national organization. At least one 
John Howard Association does similar 
work in Chicago, and in England the 
Howard League, which does not 
render direct assistance to ex-inmates, 
carries On a continuous and effective 
program of penal reform. 


The legacy of John Howard’s life 
is not in his volumes of pertinent fact 
and stately prose nor in his tombs at 
Cherson or St. Paul’s. Rather it is in 
the work of the societies which bear 
his name, which have caught the 
interest and imagination of citizens 
across our country, and _ which 
further the practical, sane and sen- 
sible solutions he presented in his 
day and carry them forward in the 
light of modern clinical knowledge 
and criminological research. 


A. M. Kirkpatrick is executive director of the John Howard Society of 
Ontario. Considerable material in this sketch, he says, was drawn from G. M. 
Trevelyan’s English Social History and from an address delivered by the 
Reverend H. W. Bellows at the International Penitentiary Congress in London, 
England, in July 1872, and published by the John Howard Association, Chicago. 


CASEWORKER 


required for the 
CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


District of Temiskaming 
Professional Training Preferred. CASW Membership acceptable. 


Generalized Caseload. Good supervision. 
Apply to: 
Tue Direcror 
Childrens Aid Society 
Box 1084, KIRKLAND LAKE, Ontario 
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Sick and far from his own people and customs, the Indian needs special help towards 


good recovery. 


MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICES TO INDIANS 


M. MATAS, M.D. 





HE Charles Camsell Hospital in 
Edmonton is a 500-bed hospital 
affording treatment facilities to 
Indian and Eskimo patients from a 


wide area, including Alberta, the 
North West Territories and _ the 
Yukon. 


Most of the patients who come for 
treatment suffer from tuberculosis 
and require prolonged hospitalization. 
In spite of the differences in race and 
culture, the personal problems of 
these patients are basically similar to 
those of patients in any other sana- 
torium. 

There is loneliness and homesick- 
ness, difficulty in accepting the fact 
of illness and the need for long 
hospitalization, worry over family 
relationships, concern about the care 
children may be receiving, uncer- 
tainty over planning in unmarried 
parenthood, trouble in connection 
with finances, anxiety over adjust- 
ments to be made on discharge from 
hospital. 


In our patients the stress arising 
from these problems is frequently 
heightened by other factors. The 
great distance which sometimes 
separates the patient from his family 
and the unfamiliar or, in some cases, 
utterly foreign nature of the en- 
vironment in which he finds himself, 
add to his loneliness and homesick- 


ness. Close confinement after a life of 
freedom in the open air may become 
intolerable to him. 

The patient and his family may 
be unable to read or write, and com- 
munication language may be Black- 
foot, Blood, Chipewyan, ‘Cree, Stony 
or Eskimo, may not speak English, 
and may hove to communicate with 
the hospital staff through an inter- 
preter. 

The Indian, without acquaintance 
with even the most elementary facts 
of bacteriology, often finds it difficult 
to understand the need for hospital- 
ization. 

In a few cases, belief in the efficacy 
of treatment by “the medicine man” 
is greater than trust in scientific 
medicine, and to accept hospitaliza- 
tion is to suffer confinement for a 
form of treatment in which the 
patient has little faith. 


Frequently the Indian or Eskimo 
has little sense of futurity but lives 
only for the present. When the goal 
of future health is imperfectly con- 
ceived, then restrictions necessarily 
imposed in treatment become ex- 
tremely frustrating and the patient 
may rebel against them. 

On discharge from hospital, it may 
be necessary for the patient to face a 
drastic change in his former pattern 
of living if he can no longer follow 


Dr. Matas is medical superintendent of Charles Camsell Indian Hospital 
in Edmonton, operated by the Indian and Northern Health Services, Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare. This service employs two medical 
social workers, one at Miller Bay Indian Hospital in northern British Columbia 
and one at Charles Camsell Indian Hospital. 
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his old occupation of hunting or 
trapping, or if the experiences in 
hospital have made life on the reserve 


less desirable than integration in 
“white” society. 
For all these reasons, an Indian 


or Eskimo patient who is hospitalized 
may suffer unusually severe strain, 
and successful medical treatment be 
retarded or prevented. 

To help patients with these diffi- 
culties, a social worker has recently 
been added to the medical team in the 
Charles Camsell Hospital. Under 
direction of the Medical Superin- 
tendent of the Oliver Mental Insti- 
tute, a casework program is now 
being developed in the hospital in 
cooperation with the doctors, nursing 
staff, physiotherapist, teachers, occu- 
pational therapists and field staff. 

To work effectively with the 
patients here, as in any other case- 
work setting, the essential skill of 
casework must be supplemented by 
knowledge of the patterns of culture 
of the people for whose benefit it is 

be employed, and by realization 
and control on the part of the worker 
of her own attitudes to cultural and 
racial differences. 

Modifications in technique may be 
necessary, but the basic principles 
and methods of casework practice are 
as valid here as elsewhere. The area 
of likeness in human beings seems to 
be greater than differences in race and 
culture sometimes lead us to believe. 


The comprehensive program of the 
health, welfare and_ rehabilitation 
work of the Northern and Indian 
Health Services in the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, the 
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Indian Affairs Branch and the Depart- 
ment of Northern Affairs throughout 


this northern area, all provide for 
continuity of service to the patients 
and their families. 


Important links joining the medical 
social service program at —— 
Camsell Hospital to this over-all 
gram are a social worker in the lina 
Affairs Branch who is in touch with 
the superintendents of the Indian 
agencies, and a social worker in the 
Department of Northern Affairs sta- 
tioned at Aklavik, as well as doctors, 
nurses, residential schools and the 
rehabilitation homes in Edmonton 
(described in an article in the March 
1956 issue of CANADIAN WELFARE). 
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THE OTTAWA BRANCH of the 
ALCOHOLISM RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


requires immediately a female social worker 
SALARY RANGE $4,000 to $5,500 
QUALIFICATIONS: M.S.W. degree with a minimum of two years’ 


experience in psychiatric social work. 


Opportunities for casework and group work with alcoholics and with 
the wives of alcoholic patients. Also an opportunity to participate in 
the Ottawa Branch’s community education program. 


BENEFITS: Annual increments, superannuation plan, liberal sick 
leave and holiday policies. 

Apply stating full particulars of qualifications, education, age, marital 
status, experience and references, to: 

WituiaMm J. Wacko, Executive Secretary, 
Alcoholism Research Foundation, 
185 Metcalfe Street, 
OTTAWA 4, Ontario 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


Cornwall, Ontario 
requires a 
CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Duties: To supervise a staff of nine social workers on all aspects of 
C.A.S. work. 

Qualifications: Preference given to persons with supervisory exper- 
ience. Applications are also invited from social workers with 
M.S.W. degree and at least 3 years experience. 

Salary: Minimum starting salary $4,600 per annum. This may be 
revised upwards depending upon the experience of the applicant. 

Apply to: 

M. T. O’Brien 
Local Director 
14 First Street West 
CORNWALL, Ontario 
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“Home Helps” in Britain do more than housework—they help with the things that 


make a house a real home. 


SHE’S “AUNTY” TO THEM ALL 


MYRNA BLUMBERG 





VERY morning in one of England’s 
important industrial cities 250 
cheery women in green are 

greeted with calls of , “Hello, Aunty”, 
as they cycle to work. 

In fact they are nobody’s aunts— 
and everybody’s “aunty”. 

They are a band of inspired women 
who are pioneering one of the newest 
and most comprehensive efforts to 
prevent delinquency. 

For in any time of domestic diffi- 
culty, they step into the homes in the 
role of a sort of “missing relative”. 
Their official title is Home Helps, but 
they are in reality working as home- 
menders. 


No “Neglect” For Six Years 

One of the first direct results of 
their work in the pioneering city, 
Leicester, in the industrial Midlands, 
is that not a single case of child 
neglect or child cruelty has been 
brought before the city’s courts in the 
past six years. 

Throughout Britain at present, 
local authorities can send Home 
Helps primarily where there is illness, 
pregnancy or temporary _ parental 
separation. 

There are 33,000 Helps at present— 
over 3,000 in London alone—and their 
services, either totally free where 
necessary or charged at the rate of 
somewhere between nominal and full 
cost, are borne indirectly by all tax- 
payers and ratepayers. 


The idea originated in 1918 to 
provide assistance when a mother was 
confined, and was extended later to 
cover cases where any person at 
home was sick or infirm and required 
domestic help. From 1948 Home Help 
provision formed part of the com- 
prehensive Health Service. 

The way it is now being de- 
veloped in Leicester has brought it 
recognition as a unique social service 
which brings welfare workers scut- 
tling in droves from inside and out- 
side Britain to see how it works. 

The theory is that Home Helps 
now step in to try to straighten out 
problems in a family’s own home. 


Family Reunited 

I visited a number of families re- 
ceiving this help. At one small subur- 
ban house, where there were nine 
children in the family, eight had been 
split up among the local authority’s 
children’s homes for three years. 

Their father was a genial enough 
man, but one with no fixed will to 
work. Their mother, frail and ailing, 
had gradually become over-burdened 
by child-bearing and her lack of 
training. 

So their 
crumble. 

Then a Home Help stepped in. She 
set to work on the housework, spring- 
cleaning the place from top to bot- 
tom. 

“It’s remarkable”, 


home had begun to 


she points out, 


Myrna Blumberg is a South African journalist who is now working in 
London on a daily newspaper. This article was procured for CANADIAN 
WELFARE through the good offices of the United Kingdom Information Services. 
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“how it helps one’s temper and sense 
of well-being to have basic things 
more or less orderly”. 

She became the friend and confi- 
dante of both husband and wife. She 
advised them on budgeting, passed on 
expert tips on child-care, and found 
the husband a new job. She brought 
in a touch of glamour by giving the 
wife a home “permanent”. 

Altogether she let in some in- 
vigorating fresh air and security. 

Now the whole family is united 
again, and a more affectionate home 
I have seldom seen. 

Of course, they still have their 
difficulties. Who doesn’t? But now 
they feel they can cope, and they still 
have their ‘ ‘Aunty” to turn to for 
advice. 

Significantly, in more than 50 per 
cent of the “problem homes” it has 
been found that the parents were 
themselves deprived of normal home 
life—reared in institutions or from 
broken homes. 


They “Live In” 

Sometimes the Home Helps will be 
required for months, or even years; 
sometimes for just a few weeks. 
Where necessary, they live with the 
family. 

I met one family where this hap- 
pens. The mother had just been sent 
to prison. Once her five children 
would have gone into local orphan- 
ages, which would possibly have un- 
settled them for life. Instead, a Home 
Help has moved in with them. 


One evening she found that the 
eldest son, twelve-year-old Gerry, 
had developed his own little tricks of 
filching and collecting school pencils, 
once smiled upon by his lax mother. 

Gently but firmly she has led him to 
other interests—collecting caterpillars 
and beetles—and when the mother re- 
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use her versatile 


returns, she will 
talents to help her, too. 

Home Helps should never be dis- 
mayed by any crisis, big or small, and 
are expected to turn them subtly to 
good. I was in one home, for instance, 
when a five-year-old boy suddenly 
kicked his baby sister into a cup- 
board and watched tremulously for 
his mother’s attention. 

“Treat him gently and he’ll behave 
gently”, the Home Help whispered 
before the mother had time to rush 
and whack him. And so she was on 
hand to help smooth out the be- 
ginnings of what might have become 
a serious problem. 

In many cases they are able to find 
new accommodation for the family, 
and to help the menfolk as well— 
who are often even more in need of 
advice than the women. 


His Secret Passion 

One Home Help, again in Leicester, 
came across the head of a family who 
had not stirred out-of-doors to earn 
a living for twenty years and had 
been written off as hopeless by most 
other welfare workers. Living with 
them, she discovered most of the 
skeletons—and treasures—in the cup- 
board. She found out that this man 
had a secret passion for uniforms. 

To this day he is still in the job she 
found him—as doorman at a local 
theatre, where he struts about in his 
gold-braided, brass-buttoned uniform. 
Meanwhile his rent is fully paid up 
and his children are adequately cared 
for. 

“I don’t know how to thank our 
‘Aunty’ for saving our home”, his 
wife told me simply. 

“We don’t want any thanks”, 
Home Help Mona Pickles told me. 
“Once most of these parents get the 
know-how, they work so hard at it 
you can’t get them to sit down except 
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to have some mashings”. 


Midland slang.) 


“Peaceful Penetration” 

The comprehensive service, as it 
has been tried out in Leicester, is 
beginning to spread to other parts of 
the country, where it is hoped it will 
have equally happy results. 


It is now eight years since Mrs. 
Phyllis Steed, a spruce, soft-voiced 
former civil servant, went to this busy 
city of hosiery and shoe factories to 
organize the Home Helps service. 


(Tea, in 


“We felt there were tremendous 
opportunities in this peaceful penetra- 
tion of the so-called ‘problem homes’,” 
she says. 


All her women work full-time, 
although in other parts of the 
country, such as London, many can 
do it as a part-time job. The age 
preferred is between 30 and 40, but 
there are many 50 and over. Some 
are wives, some widows, with a de- 
sire to earn extra money and a yen 
for social service. 


“We like them to have at least two 
years of housekeeping experiences, 
though they need not necessarily be 
married,” says Mrs. Steed. “Added to 
that, they must have personality, 
motherly wisdom and a deep social 
sense.’ 


The local authorities do the re- 
cruiting and seem to have little dif- 
ficulty in finding suitable women for 
Mrs. Steed. In places there are waiting 
lists. 

Training Schemes 

Various training schemes are being 
considered in different parts of 
Britain, but it is thought they will 
eventually all follow the Leicester 
pattern, where there is now an in- 
tensive six-weeks course. This in- 
cludes instruction on child care, 
elementary psychology, diet, hygiene, 
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housekeeping with minimum equip- 
ment, and budgeting for a low in- 
come. 


In cooking they are expected to 
keep in mind regional favorites, such 
as Yorkshire pudding in the north of 
England, and faggots (meat-balls) 
and apple pie in the Midlands. 


The story is told of the awkward- 
ness caused by one problem father 
who didn’t like the Home Help’s 
apple pie as much as he liked the 
Home Help. 


“But our workers are all worldly 
women. They are unshockable,” says 
Mrs. Steed. All the same, she includes 
in her course a few feminine hints 
on how to cope with an unwelcome 
“pass”. 

The training at Leicester is done 
primarily in a large but cosy Vic- 
torian house in the suburbs, which 
the local authority bought and con- 
verted. 


Spreading The Cost 

The Ministry of Health pays 50 per 
cent of the total costs of the service 
throughout the country, and the rest 
is paid for by every local authority 
concerned. Where reasonable, those 
who receive the help are expected to 
pay something—the average top charge 
is two shillings and sixpence (35 
cents) an hour. But indirectly, tax- 
payers (through the Ministry of 
Health) and _ ratepayers (through 
their local authorities) bear most of 
the costs. 

The Home Helps are aware of 
their limitations, but where a family 
needs specialist advice they have a 
good chance of spotting the trouble 
early. Then they can introduce them 
gently to the hospital psychiatric 
service or to one of the local child 
guidance clinics—for neither of which 
is there any charge. 
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Home Helps hear of the families 
who require them in several ways: 
through the local doctors, the Na- LOCAL DIRECTOR 
tional Society for the Prevention of 


; is ; required for 
Cruelty to Children, a neighbor,—or 1 


the family itself may apply. THE CHILDREN’S 

The service costs the nation about AID SOCIETY , 
$14 million a year. 

“But we regard this as money well District of Temiskaming 
spent,” says a spokesman of the Progressive Society 


Ministry of Health. “It would cost 
far more if the families were split up 
—to say nothing of the cost in human 
happiness. By preserving and enrich- 
ing family life, this service can make aie 
one of the greatest contributions Fey OF: @ 
towards the future.” H. W. Wricut 
President 


Children’s Aid Society 
anne > Box 1084 


KIRKLAND LAKE, Ontario 


Challenging opportunity 
Salary according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. 





McGILL UNIVERSITY School of Social Work 
Established 1918 Accredited 1933 
We Invite You To: 

® The metropolis of French Canada. 


® A bilingual, multi-cultural city with rich social, medical and psychi- 
atric teaching facilities. 
® An international, cosmopolitan student body. 


Two Year Program of Graduate Education ¢) 
for the Degree of Master of Social Work 


@ Professional preparation in treatment and prevention of social pathol- 
ogy through the application of scientific knowledge and method. 

@ Basic training in Case Work, Group Work, Community Organization 
and Planning, for practice in public, private, local, national and 
international programs. 


@ Individualized instruction. 
@Specially designed study for overseas students. 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 11, 1957 
EARLY APPLICATIONS ADVISED 


Write: The Director, 3600 University St., Montreal, Quebec. 
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Women can do their canvassing jobs close to home when there is a clever system, 


as in Winnipeg. 


BLOCK PLAN FOR VOLUNTEERS 


JEAN MACDONALD 





HE name “Block Plan” may seem 

as flat and uninteresting as the 

prairies. To the people of 
Winnipeg it is the name of a system 
as simple in form as this broad ex- 
panse, manned by individuals whose 
energies are as fresh and stimulating 
as the bracing western air and sun- 
shine. 

The Winnipeg Block Plan func- 
tions in the annual financial cam- 
paigns of the Red Cross and Com- 
munity Chest. Over a period of 15 
years, the Winnipeg group has col- 
lected $2,120,000 for welfare services. 

The Plan provides for a personal 
contact with people in the residential 
sections of the City and a chain of 
communication from them to a 
central headquarters. 


The volunteers who are the links 
in this chain are organized through 
the Volunteer Bureau, and include 
within their ranks women of twenty 
ethnic groups and twelve religious 
sects. 

The purpose of the Plan is to pro- 
vide the opportunity for housewives 
and others in residential areas to 
maintain their interest in and support 
of welfare agencies through personal 
contact with Block Plan volunteers, 
and to serve in cases of emergency, 


as authorized by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Volunteer Bureau. 

During the disastrous flood of 1950 
a single call to key people would 
quickly and efficiently alert a desired 
section of the city, or locate volun- 
teers for some special task. One area 
without telephones faced inundation; 
Block Plan volunteers contacted the 
residents and a successful evacuation 
took place. 

In ‘1955 the Welfare Council of 
Greater Winnipeg required statistical 
information from one home in 
twenty, for a survey in aid of Senior 
Citizens. In one week Block Plan 
volunteers had collected and recorded 
the necessary information. 


How Block Plan is Organized 

The story of the organization goes 
back to the war years when the need 
arose for such a system. The basic 
plan and operation which was used 
at that time has virtually remained 
unchanged and was as follows: 

Total residential section of city is 
divided into areas. In a Metropolitan 
Area, each suburb represents one 
Area, and the city proper is divided 
according to the position of the main 
traffic arteries and rivers. 

Areas are divided into Districts. 


Districts are divided into Zones, 


Mrs. P. A. Macdonald, author of this article, has just finished her term 


as chairman of the Block Plan Self Study Committee. 


served as Block Plan chairman, 


munity offices. 


She has previously 


member of the Boards of the Winnipeg 
Volunteer Bureau and the Community Chest, 


and in various other com- 


She prepared a small booklet on the Metropolitan Block Plan 


which gives valuable information about the zoning of the City, background 
of the organization and duties of Block Plan volunteers. 
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each Zone comprising approximately 
eight to ten city blocks. 


Division into Areas, Districts and 
Zones was facilitated in the first draft 
of the Winnipeg Block Plan by the 
delivery departments of the large 
stores, who had need for such divi- 
sions of the city in their own work. 

Each Area is presided over by an 
Area Chairman whose function is to 
appoint a District Chairman for every 
District in the Area. 

Each District Chairman in turn 
appoints a Zone Leader for each Zone 
in the District and each Zone Leader 
appoints a Block Captain for each 
city block in the Zone. The senior 
member in each case is responsible 
for instructing, assisting, and main- 
taining the morale of her appointees. 

The Block Captain is the all-im- 
portant member of the organization 
who has personal contact with the 
individuals in her assigned city block. 
She is the one on whom the success 
or failure of a project really depends. 

It has occasionally been suggested 
that Block Canvasser would be a 
more appropriate title than Block 
Captain. However, it is invariably 
found that the name Block Captain 
has a suggestion of importance and 
responsibility which appeals to the 
volunteers. It is also desirable that 
this worker visualize her job as one 
with more meaning both to herself 
and the Community as a whole than 
just that of a door-to-door collector. 


She is, of course, sometimes called 
upon for some emergency project 
other than the two financial cam- 
paigns. But more important is the fact 
that her personal call during a finan- 
cial campaign, apart from collecting 
money creates an awareness of wel- 
fare services in the family household 
that otherwise would not be there. 
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Operation 

Campaign or project supplies go 
from Headquarters to District Chair- 
men, to Zone Leaders, to Block Cap- 
tains and back—after returns are in 
and checked. This leaves the Area 
Chairmen free to supervise the over- 
all operations in the Area and make 
progress reports. 

To complete the chain of contact 
to a central group from this network 
woven throughout the community, 
the Area Chairmen form a Commit- 
tee known as the Block Plan Com- 
mittee. This Committee is presided 
over by Block Plan Co-Chairmen 
who are members of the Board of 
Directors of the Volunteer Bureau 
and as such are in contact with all 
volunteer activities throughout the 
city. 

The Block Plan Co-Chairmen are 
appointed at the annual meeting of 
the Volunteer Bureau, and are not 
persons who have necessarily had 
years of Block Plan experience. 

Their duties are to appoint Area 
Chairmen with the approval of the 
Board of the Volunteer Bureau; to 
act as the agent of the Board in 
respect to the operation of Block 
Plan; to call Block Plan Committee 
meetings; to maintain the morale of 
Block Plan personnel; to report to 
the Board regularly regarding Block 
Plan matters and to accept final 
responsibility for over-all operation 
of Block Plan. 

The purpose of the Block Plan 
Committee is to discuss and make 
decisions on matters concerning 
Block Plan that are referred to the 
Committee by the Co-Chairmen. 

Enthusiasm ran high during the war 
years and Winnipeg will ever owe a 
debt of gratitude to the first leaders 
of Block Plan who had the courage 


and foresight to plot a course which 
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Do attend orientation and training 
courses. 

Do ask for a job description. 

Do learn about the agency. 

Do discuss your problems with 


your volunteer counsellor. 

Do support the policy and regulat- 
ions of the agency. 

Do be prompt. 

Do get to know the staff. 

Do respect confidential material. 
Do expect that your job may pro- 
vide some leisure moments. 


Don’t forget that your contrib- 
ution is important to the agency, 
the Community and to you. 


Don’t forget to find out what 
clothes are appropriate. 


Don’t do more than your specific 
job. 

Don’t take up staff time discus- 
sing irrelevant matters. 


Don’t be absent without good 
cause. 


Don’t expect your job to be too 
exciting. 


Don’t expect too much praise. 





From a purse-sized folder which is given to volunteers in Winnipeg. Also 


included in the folder is a list of “privileges of service” 


and a ealendar on 


which to mark dates for service. 


projected Block Plan wartime efforts 
into peacetime. They realized that 
the rush to war work might seriously 
threaten the essential frame-work of 
social service on which the welfare 
of the community rested. 

The first group of volunteers were 
recruited from _ interested clubs, 
church groups, by newspaper publi- 
city and ultimately by personal con- 
tact. The fundamental principal : 
one woman per block, operating 1 
her own or immediately pes a 
block, has always been adhered to 
firmly. In sections of the city where 
apartment blocks were so numerous 
that a woman in one city block 
would have to cover three or four 
large apartment houses, a block cap- 
tain was appointed to cover each. 

The maintenance of up-to-date lists 
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of Block Plan Volunteers, of records 

of campaign returns and _ project 

operations has always been recog- 

nized as a vital part of Block Plan 

procedure. For this purpose a full 

time Secretary is employed. 
Self-study 

A little over a year ago, the Volun- 
teer Bureau embarked upon a self- 
evaluation of all its operations. As part 
of this study Block Plan undertook, 
through questionnaires and meetings 
at all levels, to evaluate its activities 
and to seek out new ideas. 

One of the most interesting facts 
arising a the years of operation 
of the Winnipeg Block Plan is the 
extraordinary length of time that 
women are prepared to work at this 
type of volunteer service. Although 
no limit has ever been set, the 
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average term is five years among the 
Area Chairmen, District Chairmen 
and Zone Leaders. Many have worked 
for 15 years but not always in the 
same capacity. This is an important 
factor in maintaining continuity in an 
organized group which does not have 
regular meetings but where members 
have the common interest of efficient 
community service. 

Block Captain and Block Plan 
Chairmen have purposely been left 
out of this consideration of term of 
service because the frame-work of 
the organization is not seriously 
affected by frequent changes in either 
of these positions. The Block Plan 
Chairman usually holds office for one 
or two years. The term for Block 
Captain varies greatly, depending on 
the individual and the conditions in 
the area in which she lives. It is rarely 
less than two years and many have 
served in this capacity for ten years 
or more. 

Block Captains are faced with the 
problem of dealing with many 
queries and occasionally complaints 
about welfare agencies. As a result 
of the study it was established as 
policy that “the Block Captain’s 
responsibility in interpretation be 
confined to the information contained 
in the brochure included in project 
supplies. For information beyond this 
the canvasser will be instructed to 
refer the resident to the public rela- 
tions department involved.” 


There was, of course, need for 
changes in zoning (and a clear de- 
finition of responsibilities) but the 
most revealing fact that came to light 
was that after years of notable per- 
formances, many parts of the organi- 
zation did not recognize a strong link 
with Block Plan and_ Volunteer 
Bureau. There was also the expressed 
need for help in case of a break in the 
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system during campaign or project; 
and the on-going need for tours to 
agencies and printed information 
about welfare agencies. 


Remedies 

The volunteers themselves brought 
forward suggestions for remedying 
these defects, and they were imme- 
diately implemented by the Board of 
the Bureau. A pin was provided to 
every worker, showing clearly the 
words, “Block. Plan Volunteer”. This 
served a double purpose of recogni- 
tion of the Block Plan organization 
by its own personnel as well as the 
public at large; and of assuring the 
individuals called on by Block Plan 
Captains that the caller was not paid 
for her services. 

A Block Plan Resource Committee 
was established, to strengthen the or- 
ganization and to assist Block Plan 
personnel in the execution of their 
duties. 


The following purpose of the Re- 
source Committee was agreed upon: 
To provide services such as 
gemma public relations, emergency 
groups recruitment, tours, and such 
additional duties as may be determined 
by the Co-chairmen. 

To assist the Co-chairmen in the 
critical evaluation of Block Plan 
functioning, following each major pro- 
ject. 

The Resource Committee is to be 
responsible to the Co-Chairmen. Mem- 
bers of this Committee are to be 
appointed by the Co-Chairmen follow- 
ing the Annual Meeting of the Volun- 
teer Bureau for a term of one year. 
Re-appointments will be made at the 
discretion of the Co-Chairmen. 


The tours division of the Resource 
Committee stood ready at any time 
throughout the year to arrange tours 
to welfare agencies at the request of 
an Area Chairman, District Chairman 
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or Zone Leader. ‘Transportation was 
available to any group requiring it. 
Emergency Recruiting maintained 
groups of volunteers who held them- 
selves ready to act as emergency 
Block Captains in cases of break- 
downs in the organization. These 
groups were recruited from members 
of service clubs who were not already 
working as Block Plan personnel. 
Three types of problem sections 
are likely to require this service: new 
housing developments; tenement sec- 


tions; sections with few and low- 
income residents and many small 
shops. 


There was some fear in instituting 
this aid that the District Chairmen 
and Zone Leaders would not use their 
own resources to the limit and would 
give in too readily to emergency 
service. However, the reverse has 
proven to be the case—the Leaders 
make every effort to use workers in 
their own immediate vicinity at all 
costs, or to seek extra volunteers 
from their own personal contacts 
with organizations. 


Orientation included the distribu- 
tion of typed “duties sheets” (out- 
line of duties and responsibilities) to 
all levels of Block Plan personnel, 
with campaign supplies. 

Suggested agendas and help in 
carrying out meetings were available 
on request to any Area Chairman, 
District Chairman or Zone Leaders. 
Programs for such meetings would 
include any or all of: 


A welcome to new recruits. 
Orientation —a_ flannelgraph_ de- 
monstration and talk on structure 
and operation of Block Plan and 
relationship to Volunteer Bureau. 
Help with problems common to 
Block Captains and Zone Leaders 
(sometimes this was a role-playing 
presentation ). 
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General discussion. 

Distribution of project materials. 

Block Plan’s own Public Relations 
Committee was set up to give the 
public at large an awareness of the 
activities of the organization and also 
to give public recognition to out- 
standing Block Plan workers. 


Devoted Services 

It is never difficult to find examples 
of unusual effort. Here are a few that 
were recently brought to the atten- 
tion of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee: 

Mrs. A., a District Chairman, in 
spite of an emergency operation, 
completes her organizing from a bed- 
side telephone. 

Mrs. B., a rheumatic fever victim, 
insists she gets her fresh air and 
limited exercise most efficiently by 
making calls in her block. She is care- 
ful and takes her work in small doses, 
a half hour per day. 

Mrs. C., mother of 4% children, finds 
herself with 5, is relieved cheerfully 
by her neighbor Mrs. D., mother of 
only 43 children. 

No attempt has been made to 
magnify the advantages of the Block 
Plan system, nor to belittle the pro- 
blems in setting up such an organiza- 
tion. But women take naturally to 
this type of work, and they like to be 
able to give valuable community ser- 
vice without going far from their 
homes. 


Housewives and others in the resi- 
dential areas want to and_ should 
maintain their interest and support of 
welfare agencies. In the face of in- 
creased federated giving and the need 
to maintain a personal link between 
agency and financial support, does 
not Block Plan seem to have some 
real merit? 
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CASEWORKER 


Professionally qualified caseworker 
needed for expanding Child Guidance 
Clinic. Salary commensurate with train- 
ing and experience, approximately $4,000. 
This position offers: 


Challenging and rewarding work in 
individual and group treatment of child- 
ren and parents. 


Considerable psychiatric supervision. 


Excellent community and inter-agency 
relations. 


This community is near a large post- 
graduate training centre and opportunity 
for professional development is available. 
Experience preferred, but there is ample 
opportunity for in-service training. 
Psychiatric Caseworker Supervisor re- 
quired in same agency, salary approxi- 
mating $5,300. 


Catholic Children’s Aid Society 
of Hamilton requires 
Caseworker in Adoption. 


Desirable qualifications: 
Experience in Child Welfare 
Work, preferably Adoption, 
M.S.W. 

Duties: Casework with the Un- 
married Mother, the Alleged 
Father and adoptable children, 
including placement and adop- 
tion probation, in-service train- 
ing. 

Salary: Starting s salary depend- 
ing upon experience and quali- 


fications up to $3,500. 

Apply to Joseph A. Messner, 
Acting Local Director, Catholic 
Children’s Aid Society, 90 Stin- 
son Street, Hamilton, Ontario. 


For further information apply to: 
DR. K. C. PHIN, 

Administrative Director, 

Child Guidance Clinic, 
263 Bridge Avenue, 
WINDSOR, Ontario. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORKERS 


required by 

PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES BRANCH 

SASK. DEPT. OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
WORKER I: $3,456-$4,200 per year. B.S.W. Degree. 
WORKER II: $4,044-$4,908 per year. 
M.S.W. Degree. Under some circumstances an applicant who has not 
completed a thesis may be considered. 
WORKER III: $4,368-$5,304 per year. 
M.S.W. Degree and some supervisory experience. 
These positions provide supervised experience in an expanding program 
which includes mental health clinics, wards, hospitals and rehabilitation 
centres. 
TRAINING BURSARIES: Living allowances $125-$250 per month, travel- 
ling expenses and tuition fees. For detailed information regarding these 


bursaries write to Psychiatric Services Branch, Sask. Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Health Bidg., Regina, Sask., Canada. 


For application forms apply to: 
Public Service Commission 
Legislative Bldg. 
REGINA, Sask., Canada 
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Should parents visit? What can be done for children who are depressed? What if 


they have to go back to unhappy homes? 


CHILDREN IN HOSPITAL 


ALAN ROSS, M.D.C.M. 





N 1772 Dr. George Armstrong, 
observed in his book An Essay 
on the Diseases most Fatal to In- 

fants to which is added Rules to be 
Observed in the Nursing of Children 
with a particular view to those who 
are brought up by Hand that “if you 
take away a sick child from its Parent 
or Nurse you break its Heart imme- 
diately”. 

Thus did the father of modern 
pediatrics without, as far as I know, 
ever having seen a child in hospital, 
put his finger on a problem of hos- 
pitalization that has come to be the 
concern of a great many of us in 
modern times. 

If one traces the history of children 
in hospital, it becomes clear that it 
has taken us about one hundred and 
fifty years to learn the lesson that 
Armstrong was teaching, and it is 
only in the last twenty years that an 
important volume of literature has 
appeared on the meaning of hospital- 
ization to children. 


This new interest in the impact of 


an illness upon the child and his 
family, especially when he must come 
into hospital, is a reflection of a 
change in recent years in our attitudes 
as parents, doctors and_ nurses. 
Mothers are now being encouraged 
above everything else to enjoy their 
babies. 


“Rooming-in arrangements” have 
been found to be practical and 
beneficial to mothers and infants in 
maternity hospitals. Although people 
here and there have advocated feed- 
ing babies without strict clock-watch- 
ing for some time, the movement 
only acquired momentum when some- 
body called it “demand feeding”. 

Medical students now are given an 
opportunity to watch human rela- 
tionships develop in families, and in 
a dozen other ways psychodynamic 
principles have been applied to the 
study of the growth and develop- 
ment of children. 


I would like here to outline briefly 


where I think we stand at the 
moment in our attitude towards in- 


Dr. Ross is chairman of the Department of Pediatrics, McGill University, 


and Physician-in-chief at the Montreal Children’s Hospital. He was elected 
president of the International Congress of Pediatrics in Copengggen last 
year, and will preside over the next Congress, which meets in “Montreal, 
July 19 to 26, 1959. As he suggests in his article, there is a swing towards 
treating children in hospitals with more regard for their feelings about new 
and frightening experiences. A whole issue of Child Study (Winter 1956-57) 
has been given over to this subject. Hospitals are trying various means of 
making children happier when in their care. In Vancouver members of the 
Women’s Guild of the Children’s Hospital spent nearly 600 hours in the 
wards last year, “mothering” sick children. The Vancouver Sun ran a story 
about the Guild’s work on January 14, and we have reproduced on page 26 
the picture that illustrated it. 
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(Vancouver Sun Photo) 
A hospital volunteer comforts a sick 


child. 


fants and children admitted to hos- 
pital. 

It is now generally recognized 
that admission is not to be taken 
lightly. It should not be considered 
just because a doctor does not know 
what else to do or because the family 
has health insurance, but only when 
the benefits expected outweigh the 
possible emotional upset. 

Elective surgery should be post- 
poned if possible until after a child 
can speak, and never done when his 
position at home is being threatened 
by the arrival of a new baby or when 
he is starting a new school or moving 
to a new @#istrict. 

Any child under three suffers emo- 
tional damage, which may be tem- 
porary or permanent, mild or severe, 
from even relatively brief separation 
from the mother. Between the ages 
of three and five, most children are 
adversely affected. In older children, 
some show psychological disturbance 
and some do not. 
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The child who survives the ordeal 
best is the one whose relationship 
with his mother has been close, so 
that anyone to whom he is turned 
over will seem a friend who will take 
care of him. It is this trust in adults 
that gives a child strength to handle 
a separation experience, and this 1 
turn depends upon the emotional ex- 
perience he has had at home. 

There is good evidence that more 
children than is generally realized 
interpret going into hospital as re- 
jection, and surgical procedures as 
attacks on their bodies or punish- 
ments for misbehaviour, for in many 
households to send a child to his 
room, to deprive him of his toys and 
favourite foods are standard methods 
of punishment. Much then can be 
done in preparation by a parent aware 
of these dangers, especially if she 


herself is not conditioned to an atti- 
tude of fear of hospitals. 


Visiting 

In the English-speaking world and 
in northern Europe, there has been 
a recent swing towards increasing the 
visiting time. In fact, I think most of 
the leading children’s hospitals in 
the western world permit and even 
encourage daily visiting by parents. 

Whether mothers should be ad- 
mitted along with their children is a 
question that must be decided on an 
individual basis by the pediatrician in 
charge, though most new hospital 
construction is including suitable 
facilities for this. 

The mother in hospital, however, 
must be accepted by the nursing staff 
and be made to feel, and to be, a 
useful and important member of the 
healing team. Sir James Spence felt 
that this was to a large extent the 
answer to the problem. Others have 
suggested a hospital built as a motel 
with individual rooms that can be 
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occupied by the 
mother. 

In other parts of the world I was 
interested to find that some member 
of the family, often all of them, ex- 
pect to move in with a child coming 
to hospital. In India, Uganda, Italy 
and Spain, and in Schweitzer’s Lam- 
barene, this is routinely done. In 
West Africa the mother, unless 
watched, is apt to take her baby out 
of the bed to sleep with her on the 
floor. 


patient and his 


In Greece and some other Euro- 
pean countries, private patients are 
admitted with their mothers, mothers 
of patients in semi-private rooms are 
given a chair beside the bed in which 
they may sleep, but visiting is 
severely restricted for public patients. 


Hospital Attitudes 

More than anyone else, the nurse 
on the ward is in a key position 
to make hospitalization easy for the 
children in her care. She is con- 
tinuously being called upon to act as 
a mother substitute. In fact, some 
children receive more support from 
her than from their real mothers, and 
the modern nurse must be taught 
something of the meaning of uncon- 
scious rejection and its relation to 
overprotection. To know a _ child’s 
physical needs is not enough. She 
must understand something of his 
emotional needs as well. 


The pediatrician in training is be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
what admission to hospital means to a 
child and to his parents. In our day, 


he was a bachelor. Now he is not 
only married but has children of his 
own, and I cannot but feel that this 
new status may have influenced our 
thinking more than is generally appre- 
ciated. 

I sense, too, in the modern attitude 
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a great deal of emphasis on play 
material. The play room has become 
standard equipment for most wards. 
Parents are urged to bring along a 
favourite doll or toy or pair of 
pyjamas to maintain the link with 
home. We often see children in hos- 
pital giving each other support and 
working out their own anxieties and 
aggressions through group play, play- 
ing with dolls, and modelling. 


Detecting Problems 

There has been a lot of confusion 
about how to handle the child in 
hospital who shows “regressive be- 
haviour”, who after learning control 
goes back to wetting his bed, sucking 
his thumb or refusing to feed himself. 
We have come to realize that this 
behaviour really represents a declara- 
tion of dependence, a call for help. 


To urge a child to “be brave” and 
“act like a little man” will either 
repress his needs out of guilt or in- 
crease his regression. Dennis the 
Menace told his dentist not long ago, 
“I’m not a big brave man, I’m a little 
boy of five and Ill scream bloody 
murder if you hurt me”. 

Closely allied to regression is the 
question of how much it does for a 
child to cry his heart out when his 
mother leaves him. We have taken 
the attitude that it does no harm, 
perhaps good, and should not stop 
parents visiting. They are urged to 
explain carefully ex xactly when they 
will be coming back, and to keep the 
promise to the minute. They are 
asked to see that he is not left alone 
when they leave but with a nurse, 
preferably his nurse. 

Anna Freud has pointed out that a 
child is unable to distinguish between 
feelings of suffering caused by the 
disease inside the body and suffering 
imposed on him from outside for the 
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sake of curing the disease. It be- 
hooves us then to keep to a minimum 
all painful experiences, injections, 
operations, administration of general 
anaesthetics, not because of the pain, 
for children stand pain very well, but 
because of the almost unbelievable 
fantasies they build up around the 
idea of needles and injections. 


We have come then to recognize 
the emotionally traumatizing effect 
which hospitalization may have on 
the vulnerable infant or child on our 
wards. But I would submit that there 
is a further challenge to be met. I 
have indicated that among older age- 
groups, the child who has the most 
trouble is the one who comes from an 
unsatisfying home environment. Al- 
though he may have been able to get 
along pretty well in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in spite of this, when he 
comes neo hospital, his abnormal 
behaviour shows us in one or more 
of a hundred possible ways that he 
is a disturbed person. 

When this happens to a child whose 
illness requires long hospitalization, 
we have an opportunity to get to the 
root of the problem, to learn some- 
thing of the home environment and 
the factors there that have led up to 
the difficulty and, in many cases at 
least, not only to avoid the traumatiz- 
ing experience of hospitalization but 
actually send the child home either 
to an improved home atmosphere or 
better equipped himself to live in the 
environment from which he came and 
to which he must return. 


It seems to me too that we often 
fail to recognize in our wards 
children who show the embryonic 
form of depression. We need to 
work out techniques for detecting 
this condition at this stage, and 
methods of preventing its later de- 
velopment. To this end, in wards 
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where our children tend to remain 
for long periods, such as the Ortho- 
pedic and Rheumatic Fever Wards, 
we have been experimenting, as have 
others, with the ward conference. 


Teamwork in the Hospital 

The doctor, the nurse, the social 
service worker, the school teacher 
and people interested in occupational 
therapy and group guidance, as well 
as a psychiatrist at times, sit down 
once a week to discuss individual 
patients’ problems. 

We have found that each one of 
these people is better fitted to deal 
with a child whose adjustment to 
hospital life has been difficult when 
the problem from everyone’s point of 
view has been explained. 

It is one more device aimed at 
bridging the gap between home and 
hospital. These two must be under- 
stood by each other if the patient is 
going to benefit emotionally as well as 
phy sically from a long- -term hospitali- 
zation with all its restrictions and 
confusions. 

We are trying, too, to give our 
medical students a glimpse of this 
problem by sending one of each 
small group out to the home of one 
such patient, to visit along with the 
social service worker who has al- 
ready made a family contact. He then 
reports to the group what he has 
learned of the effect of the illness not 
only upon the patient but upon his 
family and his friends, sometimes on 
his school and occasionally the whole 
street. 

I keep remembering from time to 
time the remark of a British pediatric 
friend. A few years ago, before he 
sailed for home after an extended 
tour of pediatric centres in the 
United States and Canada, he told me 
it bothered him that we in America 
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so often treated the disease but for- 
got the patient. 

Recently, as I have tried to indi- 
cate, I think we have been doing 
better. Not long ago, one of our 
pediatric surgeons was telling me of 
a little Italian girl of eight in whom 
we had all been interested. She had 
portal hypertension requiring splenec- 
tomy and a porto-renal anastomosis. 
The hematemesis continued, and the 
surgeon had to go in again, open the 
cesophagus and ligate the varices. 

Her post operative course was 
stormy, and she got very little com- 
fort or support from her mother and 


none from her father. Through this 
long, painful and anxious period, she 
withdrew from everyone and would 
speak to only one nurse. 

“You know, it’s funny” said my 
surgical friend, “I find that if I go up 
at night before I go home and kiss 
her good night, she will say good 
morning to me next day”. 

Such an understanding attitude 
towards the child who is suffering 
emotionally in the course of a hospi- 
tal experience must surely be an 
essential part of modern surgical and 
medical care. 


COMING EVENTS OF INTEREST TO COUNCIL MEMBERS 


May 13 to 15, 1957. Annual Meeting, Canadian Welfare Council, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa. 


May 16 to 17, 1957. Canadian Citizenship Council National Conference, 
Ottawa. Theme: “Apathy to Public Affairs”. 


May 16 to 17, 1957. Annual meeting of the Ontario Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies. Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 


May 16 to 18, 1957. Annual Convention, Big Brothers of America, Hamilton, 
Ontario. 


May 19 to 24, 1957. Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social 
Welfare, Philadelphia. 

May 27 to 29, 1957. Congress of Corrections meeting, sponsored by the 
Canadian Corrections Association, a Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. Theme: “Teamwork in the 
Corrections Field”. 

May 31 to June 3, 1957. First Ontario Conference on Aging. University of 
Toronto, Toronto. 


June 8, 1957. Annual meeting of the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Ottawa. 


June 18 to 20, 1957. Maritime Conference on Social Work. St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


July 14 to 19, 1957. 4th Congress of the International Association of 
Gerontology, Merano, Italy. 
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CASEWORKER 
WANTED 


for Special Treatment Centre 


for Juvenile Delinquent Girls 


12-18 years. Salary commen- 
surate with training and exper- 
lence. 

Qualifications: MSW. 


Good personnel practices. 


Apply to: 
Sister BERNADETTE 
Marymound School 

442 Scotia St. 
WINNIPEG 4, Man. 


THE CITY OF 
CALGARY 


requires a 
FAMILY COUNSELLOR (Male or 


Female) to perform professional level 

social work in the counselling and reha- 

bilitation of socially maladjusted families, 
and a 


PROBATION OFFICER (Male) to super- 
vise and counsel juvenile delinquents and 
problem boys placed under the care of 
the Children’s Aid Department. 


SALARY: $257 to $312 per month 
(1956 rate). 
Salary commensurate with training 
and experience. 
Substantial pension and medical bene- 
fits. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Graduation from 
an accredited School of Social Work 
with previous experience in related fields 
or an equivalent combination of train- 
ing and experience. 


Application forms are to be obtained 
from and returned to the Personnel 
Director, City Hall, Calgary, Alberta, 
not later than May 22. 


THE CHILDREN’S FOUNDATION 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


is inviting applications for the positions of Executive Director and 
Clinical Director to pioneer in a program for Residential Treatment 
of Emotionally Disturbed Children (capacity 15 children aged 6 to 
12 years). Some institutional experience desirable. 


Excellent professional and community backing, good personnel prac- 


tices and salary. 


For further information write: 


Mrs. DoucLas KENNY 


Chairman, Personnel Committee 


c/o Vancouver Community Chest and Council 
1625 West 8th Avenue 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING 


Board of Governors 
The Board met in Toronto on 
March 14. The agenda included: 


International Referrals 

From time to time mention has 
been made in this column of the 
service which has been given for 
many years by the Family and Child 
Welfare Division to help families 
who are separated and scattered in 
Canada and abroad. Through the 
Division’s work by correspondence 
with agencies on this continent and 
overseas, many a husband and wife 
divided by misfortune as well as dis- 
tance have been brought together. 
Misunderstandings aggravated by 
separation have been cleared up. 
Small children have been re-united 
with one or both parents. 

The service has grown greatly in 
volume in the last ten years because 
of the increasing mobility of people 
brought about by the war, immigra- 
tion, and Canadian postings to other 
countries. It is now at the point 
where it occupies a considerable part 
of one person’s time. In view of the 
Council’s limited staff resources, the 
Board of Governors has had_ the 
situation under review for some time, 
and the possibility was explored of 
establishing a Canadian branch of 
International Social Service, _ 
agency that undertakes this work i 
a number of other countries. 

This did not prove feasible and the 
Board agreed that the service should 
be continued, but not expanded, 
under the Council’s auspices, and an 
effort should be made to provide an 
additional half-time executive — staff 
person to the Division for the work. 
The Board recognized the signifi- 
cance of this very practical demon- 
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stration of the Council’s international 
function by recommending that the 
Division set up a special committee to 
guide the work and deal with policy 


matters. 


Social Work Education 

As reported in the February issue, 
the National Workshop on Social 
Work Education recommended the 
establishment of a Canadian Com- 
mittee on Social Work Education. 
The Board considered a letter asking 
that the Council, “taken as represen- 
ting the employing social work 
organizations”, name eight representa- 
tives to the first meeting of the Com- 
mittee on May 11 and 12 at which 
its permanent organization and terms 
of reference would be discussed. The 
Council was also asked for a contri- 
bution of $500 to get the new organ- 
ization started. Similar contributions 
are expected to come from the 
National Committee of Canadian 
Schools of Social Work and the Can- 
adian Association of Social Workers. 


The Board agreed that the Council 
should send eight representatives to 
the first meeting. They would be 
instructed to get as much information 
as possible about the proposed organ- 
ization so that the Board could con- 
sider the matter further at its meeting 
on May 15. In the meantime, the 
views of the employing agencies 
should be obtained (e.g. through the 
Divisions) as to whether they wished 
the Council to represent them in a 
continuing organization. 


The Board considered a list of 
possible representatives to the May 
meeting, based on advice from the 
Council’s Committee on Personnel in 
Social Work which had endorsed the 
idea of Council participation in the 
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project. Eight persons were selected. 
The Board also approved a Council 
contribution of up to $500 in money 


or services (whichever was _pre- 
ferred) to launch the new Com- 
mittee. 


Finance 

The Board learned that the Coun- 
cil’s finances were apparently in a 
healthy state; in fact a surplus was 
expected instead of the deficit that 
had been customary in the past few 
years. However, this was not really 
a matter for congratulation as it was 
largely due to an unexpended salary 
budget caused by staff vacancies that 
had curtailed the Council’s program 
in the past year. 

The Board approved a_ balanced 
budget of $279,920 for 1957-58. 


Annual Meeting 
When this magazine reaches you, 
the Annual Meeting will be less than 
two weeks off. But there is still time 
to register for it if you haven't 
already done so. It takes place from 


Monday, May 13, to Wednesday, 
May 15, at the Chateau Laurier, 
Ottawa. 


You have already received the pre- 
liminary program ‘and will have seen 
that the opening session, “Welfare in 
a Changing Community” has two star 
performers. Dr. Burton Keirstead, 
Department of Political Economy, 
University of Toronto, will speak on 
“The Changing Social and Economic 
Scene in Canada”, and Dr. George F. 
Davidson, federal Deputy Minister of 
Welfare, will comment on “The 
Social Welfare Significance of the 
Changing Scene”. 

Against this background, the con- 
ference will go on to consider what 
services are needed and what are 
some of the interesting current de- 
velopments. A number of concurrent 
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group discussions have been organ- 
ized to enable delegates to take a 
close look at matters of special inter- 
est. On the first afternoon, six maior 
topics will be examined under the 
general title “Services to Match the 
Times”. On Tuesday afternoon, ten 
separate groups will discuss ‘ ‘Signifi- 
cant Community Projects” in a vari- 
ety of fields. Reports from the groups 
and a discussion of their implications 
for action will occupy a session on 
Wednesday. 


Another major event will be the 
address by the CWC president, M. 
Wallace McCutcheon on “A Layman 
Looks at Welfare”. The Annual 
Dinner will conclude the conference 
on Wednesday evening and the guest 
speaker there will be Ernest F. Witte 
of New York, Executive Director of 
the Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion. The subject of his talk is states- 
manship and strategy in manning the 
welfare services. 

People attending the Annual Meet- 
ing are asked to register in advance 
for the Monday and ‘Tuesday groups 
of their choice. Just fill in and send 
the form if you have it, or write to 
the Administrative Officer at the 
Council’s office to say you are coming 
and ask for further information. 


Hungarian Refugees 

We reported in February on the 
part the Council is playing in the 
refugee operation. It has been work- 
ing with government and voluntary 
agencies to improve services to the 
newcomers and has acted as a clear- 
ing house for information on what 
is happening. 

Since then, the Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of Immigrants, 
chaired by B. M. Alexandor, Q.C. of 
Ottawa, has met three times to con- 
sider the inevitable problems that 
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have arisen. The first time, federal 
government officials were present to 
interpret government policy and 
practices and answer questions. On 
the other occasions, only Tepresenta- 
tives of voluntary organizations at- 
tended, including guests from many 
private agencies working with the 
refugees. 


As a result of these meetings, a 
sub-committee drafted a letter to the 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigra- 
tion, asking for further clarification 
or information on a number of points. 
These included the application of 
government policy in general by local 
officers of the Department, and 
government policy and practices in 
the use of reception centres, the allo- 
cation of refugees, sponsorship of 
refugees by Canadians and financial 
and medical assistance. 


The letter was approved by the 
Board of Governors and signed by 
the Council’s president. It asked for 
an opportunity to discuss the matter 
further with the Minister. A detailed 
point-by-point reply was received 
from Mr. Pickersgill, and on March 
28 he met with a delegation repre- 
senting the Council’s Board of 
Governors and the Committee on 
the Welfare of Immigrants. 


The interview provided an oppor- 
tunity to explore further with the 
Minister and his senior officers some 
of the points raised in our letter. An 
important consequence of the discus- 
sion is that more information will in 
the future be made available to volun- 
tary groups from immigration officers. 
In view of the large influx of immi- 
grants expected in the next few 
months, the need to have the public 
and private facilities in good running 
order to help them was fully recog- 
nized. 
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Canadian Congress of Corrections 

On the heels of the Annual Meet- 
ing comes another important Council 
Conference sponsored by the Can- 
adian Corrections Association (a 
Council division). It will be held at 
the Sheraton-Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, Sunday, May 26, to Wed- 
nesday, May 29. 


For those interested in the Cor- 
rections field, this will be a historic 
landmark. There have been other 
Congresses but this is the first on so 
large a scale, and it will now be a 
biennial event. All comers are wel- 
come and over 300 are expected to 
attend. Simultaneous translation will 
be used to make the Congress thor- 
oughly bilingual. 


The Congress has been made 
possible largely by the enthusiastic 
work of a committee of Montreal 
volunteers, both lay and professional, 
under the chairmanship of Pierre 
Charest, General Manager of J. J. 
Joubert Ltd. The Committee has 
been responsible for the planning and 
organization of the Congress and for 
raising special funds for the purpose. 


Three important guest speakers are 
coming to Canada specially for the 
Congress. Dr. Walter Wallack, War- 
den of Walkill Prison, New York 
State, is coming to give the keynote 
address Monday morning on “Current 
Issues in Corrections”. Professor 
Hermann Mannheim of the London 
School of Economics and Judge Jean 
Chazal, the famous juvenile court 
judge from Paris, are coming from 
overseas. 

Professor Mannheim will be the 
speaker at the Congress Dinner on 
Thursday evening on “The Unified 
Approach to the Administration of 
Criminal Justice”. He will also ad- 
dress the Wednesday morning session 
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on “Education for the Corrections 
Field”. 

Judge Chazal will speak on the 
Congress theme, “Teamwork in Cor- 
rections”, on Tuesday afternoon, and 
his address will then be discussed by 
a panel of ten experts demonstrating 
the team approach. At the luncheon 
meeting on Wednesday, Judge 
Chazal’s topic will be “Corrections 
and the General Welfare Field”’. 


Two public meetings, following 
the Congress, are planned on the 
topic “The Citizen’s Stake in Correc- 
tions”. Professor Mannheim will 
speak at one and Judge Chazal at the 
other. 


The honorary patrons of the Con- 
gress are the Honourable Antoine 
Rivard, Solicitor General of Quebec, 
and the Honourable Paul Sauvé, 
Quebec Minister of Social Welfare 
and Youth. Mr. Rivard will deliver 
the address at the formal opening on 
Sunday evening, followed by a recep- 
tion given by the Province of Quebec. 
The City of Montreal will entertain 
the delegates at a buffet supper on 
Monday evening. 

Other important participants in the 
Congress will include Chief Justice 
J. S. McRuer of Ontario, chairman 
of the Division; Senator W. Ross 
Macdonald, federal Solicitor General; 
Major John Foote, V.C., Ontario 
Minister of Reform _ Institutions; 
Major General Ralph Gibson, Com- 
missioner of Penitentiaries; A. G. 
McLeod, Q.C. of the federal Remis- 
sion Service; and Joseph McCulley, 
Warden of Hart House, University 
of Toronto. 

There will be a lunch meeting on 
Tuesday, sponsored by the Canadian 
Bar Association, on the topic “Cor- 
rectional Practices and the Law”. A 
special workshop on “Education in 
the Corrections Field” will take place 
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on Wednesday evening and will in- 
clude a tour of the juvenile training 
school at Boscoville. Tours of other 
institutions will be arranged on 


Thursday. 


Other sessions will be on Psycho- 
logical Adaptation to Imprisonment; 
and three concurrent discussions will 
deal with Research, Modern Trends 
in Institutional Care, and the Woman 
Offender in Canada. 

There will be two periods for 
meetings of special groups, e.g. per- 
sonnel from the juvenile field; war- 
dens and senior administrative officers 
of federal and provincial prisons and 
reformatories; custodial staff (guards, 
etc.) from the same kinds of institu- 
tions; clinical and treatment officers 
of prisons; personnel of probation, 
parole and after-care (both public 
and private) services; and prison 
chaplains. 


Last but not least, the Canadian 
Corrections Association will hold its 
formal Annual Meeting on the Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The Division will 
certainly be able to congratulate itself 
on the imposing conference it has 
organized and we are quite sure that 
it will be a fascinating and worth- 
while experience. 

For further information, write to 
the Division’s Secretary, W. T. Mc- 
Grath, at the Council office. 


National Agencies and 
Federated Funds 
Throughout the year, the CCC 
Division has been working with the 
Interim Committee on Agency Par- 
ticipation in Chests to improve pro- 
cedures. This is the Committee that 
reviews budgets and programs volun- 
tarily submitted to it by national 
agencies that seek support ‘from local 
chests, federations and united funds. 


The findings of the Committee are 
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made available to the local organiza- 
tions to help them assess the validity 
and soundness of the requests from 
the national bodies. Fair share quotas 
are also drawn up to serve as a guide 
to what portion of a national budget 
each community should supply. 


A report from J. M. Thompson, 
vice-president and secretary of Can- 
adian Westinghouse Co. ‘Ltd., was 
the basis for refinements this year in 
the Committee’s procedures and 
policy. The Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil was again one of the agencies that 
submitted their budgets and_ pro- 
grams to the Committee, the others 
being the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society, the YWCA of 
Canada and the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. 


It has been quite a job for the 
Council in the past weeks getting to- 
gether the more detailed information 
required this year to show the rela- 
tionship of costs to the various sec- 
tions of program and services. The 
result should be an increase in the 
value of the reports to the local 
bodies. 

Publications 

March was definitely publications 
month in the Council, (see advertise- 
ment in this issue). Three projects 
that have been long in the making 
were brought triumphantly to a con- 
clusion. 


Four years’ work by a Committee 
of the Family and Child Welfare 
Division resulted in the pamphlet 
Social Services for Unmarried 
Parents. It will be recalled that this 
study arose from the work of an 
earlier committee, jointly sponsored 
by the former Child Welfare Division 
and the Public Welfare Division, 
that produced the statement Resi- 
dence Requirements Affecting Un- 
married Mothers. Thanks and con- 
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gratulations are due to Mrs. Henry 
Stubbins of Ottawa and her commit- 
tee who were responsible for the new 
report. 


The Committee on Personnel in 
Social Work, chairman Mrs. W. Ross 
Kerr of Toronto, is also in line for a 
bouquet. Supervision, the fourth and 
last pamphlet in a series on staff 
development, has made its bow to the 
public. Special thanks go to Miss 
Betty Quiggin, now Executive Direc- 
tor of the Protestant Children’s 
Homes, Toronto, who gave a great 
deal of time to the writing of the 
pamphlet. 

The first printed catalogue of 
Council publications has at last been 
issued and is available free on request 
from the Council’s office. 


Field Trips 

Space is running out so there is 
just room to mention that Laton 
Smith has recently completed three 
weeks of visits in southern Ontario 
for the CCC Division. John Farina, 
Secretary of the Recreation Division, 
has spent the same length of time on 
a western trip extending as far as 
Vancouver. Shorter tours included 
two days spent by Ralph Albrant, 
CCC Division, in Saint John, N.B.; 
and visits to Kingston by W. A. 
Dyson, also of the CCC Division, and 
Phyllis Burns, Director of Welfare 
Services. 

The Newcomers 

We have all been delighted to wel- 
come the two new staff members who 
took over their duties in April: 
Norman F. Cragg, Secretary of the 
Public Welfare Division and Eric I. 


Smit, Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division. They are 


both going through a baptism of fire 
in the preparations for the Annual 
Meeting. P.G. 
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CATHOLIC BIG SISTER 
ASSOCIATION 


requires qualified caseworker, 


Write for free 


PUBLICATIONS 


CATALOGUE preferably a school graduate. 


1957 Agency offers a counselling ser- 
vice to adolescent girls and 
Information Officer their families. 
THE Salary according to qualifica- 
CANADIAN WELFARE tions and experience. 
COUNCIL Apply to: 


p . Miss Auicia E. Crean 
5 ‘¢ > re > 5 ‘ 
55 Parkdale Avenue Executive Secretary 
Ottawa 3 67 Bond Street 


TORONTO, Ont. 





JOHN HOWARD SOCIETY OF ONTARIO 
requires 
ONE MALE CASEWORKER for the Toronto Office 
ONE MALE CASEWORKER for the Kingston Office 
ONE MALE CASEWORKER for the Hamilton Office ) y | 
to meet increasing demands for service 
Professional training in social work is requisite; experience in 


the setting is not essential as orientation will be provided includ- 
ing field trips to selected penal institutions. 


Good personnel practices and professional supervision. Starting 
salary from $3,600 to $4,700 depending on training and experience. 


Apply to: A. M. Kirkpatrick, Executive Director 
340 Jarvis Street, TORONTO 5, Ontario 
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ABOUT 


Dr. Roger Goyette has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the principal 
medical officer, Dr. C. A. Roberts, 
Health Insurance Administration, De- 


partment of National Health and 
Welfare. This is a new senior 
position established in connection 


with the projected hospital care and 
diagnostic services programs. Dr. 
Goyette joined the Department in 
1953 as a medical officer in the 
epidemiology division. In 1955 he re- 
ceived the Diploma in Public Health 
from the University of Toronto. 


Sylva Gelber has been appointed 
administrative officer in the Health 
Administration (see above). This is 
also a new position. Miss Gelber 
joined the Research and_ Statistics 
Division of the Department in 1950, 
and subsequently was appointed as a 
consultant in the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion and Disability Advisory Service. 


Katherine Brownell Oecettinger 
was appointed Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in March 
succeeding Dr. Martha Eliot. Mrs. 
Oettinger was Dean of the Boston 
University School of Social Work 
from 1954 to 1957, and before that 
was a division chief in the Bureau of 
Mental Health, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 


Dr. George F. Strong of Van- 
couver died suddenly at the age of 
60 on February 26. Besides being a 
heart specialist of international fame. 
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PEOPLE 


Dr. Strong had played a leading part 
in the formation of many organiza- 
tions for community benefit. He was 
one of the founders of the Vancouver 
Community Chest and Council, 
helped to form the B.C. Medical Re- 
search Institute, and was chiefly 
responsible for establishing the or- 
ganization that later became the B.C. 
Cancer Foundation. Under his leader- 
ship a small group of business and 
professional men began in 1947 the 
work that led to the foundation of 
the Western Rehabilitation Centre, 
whose history is described in the 
February 1 issue of this magazine. 

Jean MacLeod, formerly research 
secretary and editor for National 
Farm Radio Forum, has joined the 
staff of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as officer for adult education 
and related services in the Education 
Division, of which Dr. E. F. Shef- 
field is Director. 

Peter Stanne, who left the posi- 
tion of Secretary of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, Canadian 
Welfare Council, last fall, is now a 
vocational rehabilitation adviser in 
the Bureau of Employees Compensa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Roger Beames, who has_ been 
casework supervisor of the John 
Howard Society of Ontario, is now 


regional representative of the federal 
Remission Service in the Toronto 
region. D. C. S. Reid, secretary of 
the Kingston Branch of the J.H.S. 
has been appointed in his place, and 
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W. F. McCabe of the John Howard 
Society of Newfoundland has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Reid in Kingston. 

Roger Marier was named Director 
of the Quebec Region for Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
in March. He was for a time as- 
sistant secretary to the C.M.H.C. and 
last September was appointed assistant 
supervisor of the Quebec Region. 
He was previously on the faculty of 
the McGill University School of 
Social Work. 

Dr. L. A. Pequegnat, Toronto’s 
Medical Officer of Health, is the new 
president of the Canadian Public 
Health Association. The immediate 
past president is Dr. T. A. Melanson. 

Walter Harris, general secretary 
of the Lethbridge YMCA, has been 
appointed executive director of the 
Peterborough Red Cross and Com- 
munity Fund campaign, starting work 
there at the beginning of May. 


Just for fun... 


ais ANN SET REE 


Ronald H. C. 
executive secretary 
Cancer Society, Manitoba Division, 
on March 1. He had been executive 
secretary of the Greater Victoria 
Community Chest and executive 
director of the Community Welfare 
Council. 


Hooper became 
of the Canadian 


Rae Abernethy assumed duties as 
executive director of the new Age 
and Opportunity Bureau of Greater 
Wi innipeg on March 11, coming from 


the position of executive director of 
the Peterborough YWCA. 


Mary Elizabeth Bayer, a free- 
lance commentator and_ researcher 
with the CBC, has been appointed 
part-time public relations director of 
the Welfare Council of Greater 
Winnipeg. She had previously been 
full-time public relations director of 
both Community Chest and Council 
in Winnipeg. 


A press release addressed to “Beauty Editor, Canadian Welfare, 55 Park- 


dale Avenue, Ottawa” 


, begins: “Good grooming begins at the top of your head 


...” Perhaps a hint for those who like to answer questions off the tops of 


their heads. 





Seems that social workers and young professors are not alone in their 





use of professional jargon. Railroad men are so well posted on technical 
maintenance and operations that they sometimes lose sight of the fact that 
what seems perfectly plain to them may sound like Chinese to those who are 
engaged in other fields of activity. 


Which reminds us of a description given of a machine installed in a 
railroad shop. “By means of a pedal attachment, a fulcrummed lever converts 
a vertical reciprocating motion into a circular movement. The principal part 
of the machine is a large disc that revolves in a vertical plane. Power is applied 
through the axis of the disc and work is done on the periphery, and the 
hardest steel by mere impact may be reduced to any shape.” 

The machine was a grindstone. 

—Youth Leaders Digest, October, 1955 
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ACRO 


In the Budget Speech of 
March 14, it will be re- 
called, the Honourable 
Walter E. Harris, Minis- 
ter of Finance, announced: 


Budget and 
Social 
Security 


“We propose to increase the scales 
of benefit under the Pension Act and 
the War Veterans Allowance Act. In 
brief, the basic monthly scale for 
total disability under the Pension Act 
will be increased from $125 to $150, 
or if married from $170 to $200. The 
widow’s pension will be raised from 
$100 to $115. Under the War Veter- 
ans Allowance Act the increase in 
the married rate will be from $108 to 
$120 a month. The increased pay- 
ments will be as from July 1 and the 
total cost will be about $25 million in 
a full year. . 

“In the case of family allowances 

. we propose to raise the monthly 
payment in respect of the youngest 
age group, that is, those under 6 years 
of age, to $6 a month, and for those 
in the 10 to 12 age group to $8 a 
month.” (Previous rates: $5 a month 
for children under 6, $6 for children 
six to nine, $7 for those ten to twelve 
and $8 for those thirteen to sixteen. ) 

The increase in payments, which 
will become effective on September 
1, will cost $42 million in a full year. 

The minister went on: 

“Effective July 1 we propose to 
increase all payments under the Old 
Age Security Act by $6 a month, that 
is, from $40 a month to $46 a month. 
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This increase will cost $60 million in 
a full year. 


“In respect of old age assistance and 
pensions to the blind and disabled, we 
propose to increase the maximum 
payments which we share with the 
provinces to the new old age security 
level, that is, $46 a month. This new 
maximum will apply from July 1 on. 
The cost in a full year will be about 
$6 million. ... 


“I should add that the changes I 
have indicated in these scales of bene- 
fit will also involve some changes in 
the permissible incomes where the 
payments are related to the need of 
the recipient.” 

On March 22, in his speech in the 
Budget debate, the Honourable Paul 
Martin, Minister of National Health 
and Welfare, referred to these pro- 
posed changes in permissible income: 

“The income ceiling of a single 
recipient goes up from $720 to $840 a 
year; the income ceiling for a married 
recipient goes up from $1,200 to 
$1,320 a year.” 

He gave the income ceilings for 
recipients of blindness allowances as 
follows: “Single blind person, from 
$960 to $1,080 per annum, single blind 
person with child dependent, from 
$1,160 to $1,560 per annum; married 
blind person with sighted spouse, 
from $1,560 to $1,680 per annum; 
married blind person with blind 
spouse, from $1,680 to $1,800 per 
annum”. 
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The Hospital and Diag- 
nostic Services Act had its 
third reading in the House 
of Commons on April 11 and was 
passed in the Senate on April 12. On 
April 17 it was announced that a sixth 
province, Prince Edward Island, had 
signified its willingness to take part 
in the scheme. The others are British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Newfoundland. 


Health 


Insurance 


It will be recalled that on March 4 
a resolution (not a bill, as we erron- 
eously stated in the March 15 issue) 
was introduced as a preliminary step 
towards the introduction of the bill 
itself: 

That it is expedient to introduce a 
measure to authorize contributions to 
be paid out of the consolidated revenue 
fund to provinces in respect of costs 
incurred by them in providing insured 
hospital and diagnostic services pur- 
suant to provincial law and to agree- 
ments made in accordance with the 
said measure, to commence when at 
least six provinces, containing at least 
half the population of Canada, have 
entered into such agreements and 
qualified for the receipt of such contri- 
butions. 

In his speech of March 25, to the 
committee of the whole house which 
was then considering the resolution, 
the Minister pointed out that “a 
favourable modification has _ been 
made in the original requirement that 
a majority of provinces must have 
their plans in actual operation.” 


In general terms, federal contribu- 
tions will be (a) 25 per cent of the 
national average per capita expendi- 
tures for standard ward hospital care 
plus (b) 25 per cent of the actual per 
capita provincial expenditures in the 
year, both (a) and (b) multiplied by 
the number of people in the province 
enrolled in the program. 
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The first meeting of the 
Labour Canadian Labour Con- 
Congress a ° 
and Welfare 8'¢SS Committee on 

Community Services was 
held in Quebec City in January. The 
CLC executive vice-president, Gordon 
Cushing, in outlining the functions 
and purpose of the Committee, said 
“Our growing strength and influence 
as a labour movement increase our 
obligations and responsibilities as Can- 
adian citizens. One practical way of 
giving expression to our responsi- 
bilities is by greater interest and par- 
ticipation in the work and campaigns 
of welfare agencies in our commun- 
ities.” 

The Committee 

functions as follows. 


summarized its 


“To inform the membership of the 
CLC on the work of welfare agen- 
cies. 

‘To stimulate interest in the work 
of welfare agencies by conducting 
classes and seminars in various parts 
of Canada. 

“To encourage union active parti- 
cipation in welfare campaigns. 

“To study and recommend legisla- 
tion to the CLC dealing with social 
security, and 

“To maintain the established rela- 
tionship with the Canadian Welfare 
Council and other organizations work- 
ing in the field of social welfare.” 


The CLC director of education, 
Max Swerdlow, whose department is 
responsible for Community Services 
activities, said that union members, 
particularly in the larger centres, will 
be trained for full-time responsibility 
in community services. 


Canada The Canada Council Act 
Council (for the encouragement of 
the Arts, Humanities and 


Social Sciences) was passed in the 
House of Commons in February 15 
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and the Senate on March 12. The 
Prime Minister announced the mem- 
bership of the Council in the middle 
of April. Chairman: the Honourable 
Brooke Claxton, Vice-President of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and a former Minister of 
Defence; Vice-Chairman: Most Rev- 
erend Georges-Henri Levesque, of 
Laval University; director: A. W. 
Trueman, head of the National Film 
Board, associate director, Eugéne 
Bussiére, director of the Canadian 
Citizenship Branch. 


The Quebec Legislature has 
a. passed “An Act respecting 

public charities and youth 
protection schools and reducing muni- 
cipal contributions.” 

The object of the Act is to entrust 
the Minister of Social Welfare and 
Youth, effective April 1, with the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction in the field 
of social welfare, designated as 
“orphanages, nurseries, the placing of 
abandoned children, adoption and the 
social services recognized as_ public 
charitable institutions within the 
meaning of the Quebec Public Char- 
ities Act save hospitals, sanatoriums 
and hospices.” 

The Act also provides that if a 
person is refused public assistance by 
his municipality he can appeal to a 
municipal judge, or a district judge. 
The towns’ and cities’ contributions 
to public assistance is reduced from 
33 per cent to 24 per cent. In the case 
of Schools for the Protection of 
Youth Act, the municipal contribu- 
tion is being reduced from 50 to 15 
per cent for municipalities under the 
Municipal Code and from 50 to 24 
per cent for municipal corporations 
of cities and towns. The Province is 
taking over these additional costs. 
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Ontario has passed an Act 


Ontario 1 provide for the registra- 
Boarding tion and regulation of 
ichane a egulation of cer- 


tain children’s boarding 
homes—homes in which more than 
five children, not related to one an- 
other through a parent, step-parent 
or grandparent, are cared for. It does 
not apply, however, to boarding or 
foster homes operated or inspected 
under any other provincial statute. 


The Act will provide through reg- 
ulations for certain standards of care, 
identity records, registration fees, etc., 
and it provides directly for inspec- 
tion and, in the event of non-com- 
pliance, for heavy penalties. 


By early March, fed- 


Housing eral and provincial 
eat financial aid had been 


approved for senior 
citizens’ housing accommodation in 16 
Saskatchewan communities since the 
beginning of the year. 

Financing for the projects will be 
provided by means of CMHC loans, 
outright provincial grants toward 
capital costs, and local financial par- 
ticipation in each case. The outright 
provincial grants for the 16 projects 
will total an estimated $900,641, while 
total CMHC loans will amount to 
$3,221,086. 


Total capacity accommodation for 
the newly-approved projects will be 
1,130. 

In each case, the sponsoring local 
housing company, which is organized 
by one or more municipalities or 
some other community group, is ex- 
pected to contribute eight percent of 
capital costs. Construction is expected 
to be under way on all projects this 
summer. 
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Vancouver’s new building for Community Chest and other welfare organizations. 


Vancouver’s newest health 
and welfare structure was 
occupied last November 
and dedicated in a special 
ceremony held in January this year. 


Vancouver 
Welfare 
Building 


Constructed and furnished at a cost 
of $273,000, the new building pro- 
vides complete facilities for the Com- 
munity Chest and Council, the Family 
Service Agency and the Volunteer 
Bureau. Each organization has its 
own office accommodation — and 
shares meeting rooms with the others. 
Off-street parking for all is provided. 


More than 750 meetings attended 
by some 9,500 persons during 1957 
will be served by the new building. 

No funds from Red Feather cam- 
paigns were used in financing this 
structure. Money for the purchase of 
land, construction of the building and 
furnishings was obtained from the 
sale of the old building (which netted 
$68,500), proceeds from two “Com- 
munity Chest Days at the Races” 
sponsored by the Ascot Jockey Club 
(which realized $35 5750), a Canada 
Life Insurance Company mortgage 
for $140,000, a Canadian Bank of 
Commerce loan of $19,000, and sur- 
plus revenue derived from the rental 
of the old building to the Federal 
Government amounting to $10,150. 
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“Community Chest Day at the 
Races” is to be an annual affair and 
proceeds from this yearly event will 
be used to retire the mortgage and 
bank loan much sooner than the con- 
tracts require. 

The decision to construct a new 
building was made after an exhaustive 
study by a special building committee 
of the Board of Directors. The com- 
mittee condemned the old building 
on the grounds of obsolence, excessive 
cost of remodelling and inadequate 
facilities for volunteers and staff. The 
study also showed that the annual 
cost of housing the Community Chest 
and Council in suitable rented prem- 
ises would be a good deal more than 
the annual cost of housing them in 
a building constructed and owned by 
the Chest. 

No opportunity was missed of in- 
forming the public of the plans to 
construct a new Chest and Council 
home. Before the final decision was 
made, leading business, professional 
and trade union people were con- 
sulted and their approval obtained. 
An advertisement telling the reasons 
for the decision was placed in the 
three metropolitan dailies. Chest 
people were interviewed on radio and 
television. 
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The “Chest Day at the Races” 
offered a unique opportunity to re- 
iterate, constantly, that “no proceeds 
from the Red Feather campaigns are 
being used”. 

Finally, an open house provided 
another opportunity for the dissem- 
ination of information, and a special 
pamphlet was prepared explaining 
how the building was financed and 
how the facilities were being used. 

As a result latent criticism was 
converted to positive approval. Com- 
ments like the following were heard: 
“It’s long overdue”, “The Chest 
needed a new building”, “Now there 
is a decent place to hold meetings”, 
“The staff certainly needed better 
accommodation”. 

Less than a year after completion, 
this building is an accepted landmark 
in Vancouver’s grow ing network of 
health and welfare services. 


There is a growing trend 
towards housing health 
and welfare organizations 
in offices suitable for their functions 
and importance in community life. 
In St. John’s, Newfoundland, the C ity 
Welfare Office has moved into more 
commodious quarters, and the St. 
John’s regional office of the New- 
foundland Department of Public 
Welfare has taken over two floors in 
a building in the heart of the City 
which has been converted to office 
use. 

In Edmonton, Alberta, the City 
Welfare Department moved into the 
seventh floor of the new City Hall 
in March, and a number of Edmonton 
social agencies will be moving into 
the sixth floor of the old City Hall. 
The Canadian Arthritis and Rheuma- 
tism Society, the Victorian Order of 
Nurses, the Family Service Bureau 
and Emergency Homemaker Service, 
the Salvation Army Public Relations 
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Other New 


Quarters 


Department, and the Community 
Chest and Council of Community 
Services will be occupying the top 
floor of the old Civic Block, 10205 - 
99th Street, next summer. 


The Ontario Geriatrics 


Ontario Research Society was set 
Geriatries ¢ 
Decne, about two years ago 


“to engage in medical re- 
search and in particular to study and 
carry out research into the causes and 
prevention of disease and problems 
associated with aging, and to establish, 
maintain, promote and expand clin- 
ical, laboratory and other facilities 
for research and diagnostic work”. 


The untimely death or early “aging” 
of so many people in their chrono- 
logical prime, resulting from diseases 
usually associated with old age, is 
one of the problems the Society is set 
up to solve. The hope i is that a longer 
“service expectancy” and, of course, 
happier and healthier life could result 
from better knowledge of how to 
treat the diseases of the later years. 


The Society has a Board of Gover- 
nors of nine prominent citizens, and 
its president is H. S. Shannon of 
Shannon Enterprises, Toronto. It has 
also a medical advisory board of 
twelve physicians. The main office is 
in Toronto but the activities are 
province-wide. 


The United Church of 
Canada has lately set 
up a Commission to 
Study Indian Work. The Commission 
has issued a report which deals with 
the place of the Indian in Canadian 
life; responsibilities of the Church 
towards Indians in the realms of 
religion, education, and medical work; 
the enlistment and training of suitable 
church workers in these realms; and 
the relation of the Church and gov- 
ernments in Indian work. 


United Church 


and Indians 
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In a campaign lasting less 
Brantford than a month Brantford, 


Capital 


Appeal Ontario, raised almost 


$723,000 (objective $700,- 

000) for the capital needs of three 
local agencies. One half the money is 
earmarked for the Brantford General 
Hospital, one third for the YM- 
YWCA and one sixth for the Salva- 
tion Army Social Service Centre and 
Hostel. This is believed to be the first 
joint capital appeal of this kind to be 
made in Canada. J. C. Preston was 
general campaign chairman. 

Brantford has a Policy Committee 
which is setting up a review board 
for charitable appeals. It is hoped that 
before the summer there will be 
established a permanent review board 
to evaluate all appeals and to work 
with the Community Welfare Coun- 
cil towards a welfare planning pro- 
gram for the City and the County of 
Brant. An interim review board is 
now established to take care of emer- 
gencies, and it got this first capital 
appeal together. 
established _ its 
adult probation §ser- 
vice on the first of Febru- 
ary. Its first officer is Mr. 
Ivor Halliday, who came to Canada 
after several years’ experience in 
British Borstal institutions and pro- 
bation work and then served for a 
period as a probation officer in On- 
tario, This makes six provinces that 
have public adult probation services; 
one other, Quebec, has a service pro- 
vided through the voluntary prison- 
ers’ aid societies. In a number of the 
provinces the service is not yet wide- 
spread, but a start has been made. 


Manitoba 
Provincial fi 
rst 
Probation 
Services 


Three new district offi- 
Remission ces of the federal Remis- 


Service ; Service hav bee 

Offices sion Service have been 
opened. This makes a total 

of five: British Columbia and Alberta; 
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Saskatchewan and Manitoba; Ontario; 
Quebec; and the Atlantic Provinces. 
Mr. F. Ward Cook continues as the 
representative with the British Colum- 
bia office, and Mr. G. A. Trembley 
with the Quebec office. New appoint- 
ments have been made for the three 
new offices. Mr. David Rempel (for- 
merly Superintendent of the Boys’ 
School in Saskatchewan) will take 
over the Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
office, with headquarters in Winni- 
peg. Mr. Roger S. Beames (formerly 
Casework Supervisor with the John 
Howard Society of Ontario) will 
take over the Toronto office. Mr. R. 
Rowcliffe (formerly Classification 
Officer in Dorchester Penitentiary ) 
takes over the Atlantic region. His 
headquarters will be in Moncton. 


In December the Employee 
Railway Benefit Committee repre- 
Welfare | . . : ; 
Plan senting five Canadian rail- 

ways and 15 non-operating 
unions (of. clerks, freight-handlers, 
telegraphers, machinists, etc.) an- 
nounced a welfare plan affecting 
some 140,000 railway employees and 
their families, estimated at 500,000 
people in all. It went into operation 
on January 1, although all final agree- 
ments have not yet been signed with 
railways and underwriters. 

The plan provides for group life 
insurance, weekly compensation for 
loss of income through sickness or 
non-operational accident, and hospital 
and surgical benefits. The latter vary 
from province to province because 
statutory provincial hospital plans 
operate in some and not in others. 

Information booklets have been 
issued covering application of the 
plan in Quebec-Yukon, Ontario; 


Prince Edward Island-New Bruns- 
wick; and Nova Scotia. Booklets 


about other regions will be issued 
later. 
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After years of de- 
clining campaign 
revenues and appar- 
ent apathy on the part of the public, 
developments on the welfare scene 
have moved swiftly in the past year 
in Sault Ste. Marie, an industrial 
community of 50,000 people. 

Last summer the Community Wel- 
fare Council (later re-named Com- 
munity Council) was formed with 
the help and guidance of Ralph 
Albrant of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. The purpose of the local 
council is to study the community’s 
needs in health, welfare and recrea- 
tion fields, as well as to act as a clear- 
ing house for the various local agen- 
cies and service clubs with a view to 
preventing overlapping and duplica- 
tion of effort. 

Scarcely had the Council started to 
function when a detailed and com- 
prehensive survey of the whole urban 
area was carried out by the G. A. 


Sault Ste. Marie 
Social Action 


EXECUTIVE 


Required by the Children’s Aid Society of Eastern Manitoba. 
If you have knowledge and experience of child welfare services, and 
experience and interest in administration why not enquire about this 
position in the Greater Winnipeg area. 

This is a challenging position with an agency, established originally 
in 1905, which now serves the organized urban and rural areas of 
Eastern Manitoba with offices in St. Boniface across the Red River 


from Winnipeg. 


The Society is a member of the Community Chest, and the Welfare 


Council of Greater Wi innipeg. 


Written job description available on request. 
Apply giving details of education, experience and salary requirements 


to: 


Mr. A. F. 
Personnel Chairman 
C.A.S. of Eastern Manitoba 
135 Marion Street 
ST. BONIFACE, Manitoba 
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Brakely Co. of Montreal at the re- 
quest of local industrial leaders. The 
survey was prompted by the fact that 
although Sault Ste. Marie has the 
highest average weekly wage in 
Canada ($84.34) its per capital dona- 
tions to the Community Chest and 
other campaigns were among the 
lowest in the country. 

As a result of this survey, His 
Worship Mayor Herb Smale pro- 
claimed the formation of the “Wel- 
fare Federation of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Korah and Tarentorus”, and the first 
United drive was held in March and 
early April with 13 agencies partici- 
pating. 

As we go to press, we have received 
a wire (April 8) saying: 

UNITED APPEAL CAMPAIGN STILL ON 
BUT RETURNS ARE ALREADY OVER $200.,- 
000 AND DIRECTOR BELIEVES FINAL 
FIGURES CERTAIN TO EXCEED OBJEC- 


TIVE WITHIN WEEK AS CORPORATE 
GIFTS ARE NOT YET TABULATED. 


Only $22,100 was raised by the 
Community Chest in 1955. 


DIRECTOR 


LEAR 








LA SOCIETE DE SERVICE SOCIAL AUX FAMILLES 
DE MONTREAL 


requires CASEWORKERS 
AGENCY FUNCTIONS: As indicated by our Charter: “to provide 


moral, social and economic assistance to families or any person, 
child or adult (member of such family) and contribute to their 
orientation and rehabilitation by the practice of social work.” 


QUALIFICATIONS: Complete course in an accredited school. 
Candidate must be bilingual or French-speaking and Roman 
Catholic. 


Good supervision and personnel practices. Salary comparable to scale 
recommended by C.A.S.W. in 1957. 


Pension plan—life and health group insurance shared by employer. 


Apply to: 
Mr. E. CHoquetre 
Director 
3405 St. Urbain Street 
MONTREAL 





On the air... 


AGING IN THE MODERN WORLD 


A series on CBC Trans-Canada Matinee, Fridays from April 26 to May 
31, 1957. Listeners’ questions will be answered at a Special Forum on June 4, 
when three international authorities will discuss aging and retirement. Mrs. 
Jean Good was consultant in planning this series; she is organizer of the 
First Ontario Conference on Aging to be held May 31 to June 3 at the 
University of Toronto. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
A CBC Television series of half-hour programs on child development, Sunday 
afternoons from April 7 to June 9. Watch your local paper for dates, times 
and stations. Starting dates vary from region to region. This is a program 


of the first importance, and you are urged to follow it regularly. 
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Man and Industry: The Impact on 
Human Well-Being of a Rapidly 


Evolving Industrialization, by 

Charles E. Hendry, Sir Geoffrey 

Vickers, Oswald Hall, Donald M. 

Patterson, Murray G. Ross. Uni- 

versity of Toronto Quarterly, 

Vol. XXVI, No. 2, January 1957, 

pp. 193-255. University of Toronto 

Press, Toronto, 1957. Price $1.25. 

This is an account of the prepara- 
tions for and the proceedings of the 
first session of the Round Table 
initiated in October of last year and 
due to be carried on intermittently 
until the fall of 1958. 

The main aim of this fairly pro- 
longed study is to observe and ex- 
plore the human aspects of six special 
industrial situations which have 
grown up rapidly in Canada in the 
last few years. 

The whole enterprise comprises a 
mixture of both motives and methods. 
Professor Hendry, the Director of 
the School of Social Work, calls 
an adventure in action research. Dr. 
Hougham, its Research Director, 
writes of it as an experiment in adult 
education. 

Looking at it from the latter point 
of view, how would an adult educa- 
tionalist regard a project in which 


action research, community study 
and adult education are all inex- 
tricably entwined? First, he would 


make a distinction, I believe, be- 
tween the purpose of adult educa- 
tion and the purpose of community 
organization. The former is essen- 
tially a learning process; the latter, an 
action process. 
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REVIEWS 


The gate through which adult 
education helps to lead into the com- 
munity sector is the identification of 
needs and resources, the training for 
whatever kind of leadership may be 
in demand, and the provision of such 
information and opinion as may 
help in making the community pro- 
cess more significant. 


With these terms of reference, the 
adult educationalist would then in- 
evitably call the Round Table method 
a most vital contribution to the 
field of continuous learning. 


Dr. Hendry describes admirably 
the history, structure and purpose 
of the Round Table. Then, awed 
that it can be done and wishing that 
it had been less of an omnium 
gatherum, one reads Sir Geoffrey 
Vickers’ account entitled, “The 
Needs of Men,” in which he con- 
siders the impact of industrialization 
on physical living space, on the rela- 
tion between life and livelihood, on 
our ideas of status and success, and 
on the bases of our sense of security 
and our power of foresight. : 

This is followed by a discussion 
of the fascinating social problems to 
be found in the uranium mining re- 
gion around Elliot Lake and Blind 
River and in the seemingly more 
prosaic area of Malton. 


But it may be a matter of some 
significance that to one reader, at 
least, the most impressive and 
valuable part of this anthology is the 
statement by Dr. Murray Ross called 
“The Round Table and Research”. 
It gives the layman and the educa- 
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tionalist a lot of confidence—if the 
advice is heeded. 

After a proper warning about the 
differences between and the _inter- 
dependence of research, social action, 
and education, and a reminder that 
scientific research will not reveal all 
(and that many of our problems are 
due not to lack of information but 
to lack of attention), Dr. Ross goes 
on to distinguish the “levels” of 
questions with which the Round 
Table may be concerned. 

Any seminar of this type, which 
makes these careful distinctions be- 
tween “policy issues”, “action ques- 
tions” and “research questions’, 
citing, as does Dr. Ross, what might 
fall within each category, will not 
go far wrong in the definition of its 
multiple goals or in the nature of its 
achievement. 

The whole project will be of im- 
measurable value to the rest of us if 
it can show that, with interlocking 
purposes, it can still produce some 
new, strong urges to our social 
conscience and our political capacity. 

In his concluding paragraphs, Dr. 
Ross suggests that the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council might be persuaded to 
do studies of the home and its mean- 
ing for people i in the six communities 
under investigation. 

Gorpon HaAwkINs 
Canadian Association for 
Adult Education 
Toronto 


Group Problems in Crime and 
Punishment, by Hermann Mann- 
heim. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1955 (New York: Human- 
ities Press Limited, 55 East 11th 
Street, New York 3). 309 pp. 
Price $6.00. 

With increasing public attention to 
the processes and practices of delin- 
quency correction, there is a healthy 
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awareness that the correctional prac- 
titioner must establish the validity of 


his techniques. The correctional social 


worker, the psychologist, and the 
criminologist have won many friends 
in the efforts to dilute the traditional 
penological process by the addition of 
ever increasing doses of “treatment 
method”. 


It is not too difficult to convince 
the public of the ineffectiveness of 
the old way of handling convicted 
offenders. New ways have been ac- 
cepted, however, not because they 
have been demonstrated to be more 
effective, but rather because, unlike 
the old method, they have not yet 
been shown to be ineffective. 

In the collection of articles, lec- 
tures and reviews by Hermann Mann- 
heim gathered together in this book, 
recurrent emphasis is given to the 
need for honest and objective study 
of the etiology and nature of the 
problems with which the correctional 
worker deals, and for constant evalu- 
ation of the methods he uses. 


Much to our discomfort we are 
faced with the fact, as we read this 
book, that many of our basic assump- 
tions have never been supported by 
research, and that, in some instances, 
the isolated research projects that 
have been attempted underline the 
doubts about our assumptions that 
occasionally plague us. 

We cannot long continue to justify 
our work by references to a bank- 
rupt alternative. Our confidence in 
new methods could conceivably be 
based on our vested interest in them 
rather than on any objective verifica- 
tion of their validity. 


In one respect this book is less than 
satisfying because of Mannheim’s un- 
willingness to present us with pan- 
aceas, which, although they would be 
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very acceptable to us, cannot be 
supported by objective data. Prob- 
lems are posed and our present 
ignorance of the solution is repeat- 
edly drawn to our attention. 


In his review of Donald Clemmer’s 
The Prison Community, Mannheim 
asserts that “modern penology 
somehow contrives to obtain accurate 
results which bear out the statements 
of men with prolonged first hand 
experience of prison life”’—a rather 
pathetically weak justification for the 
existence of the penologist as distinct 
from the prison custodian! 

Similarly in a discussion of “crim- 
inal sexual psychopath” legislation, 
Mannheim supports his reluctance to 
approve of such legislation by re- 
minding us that we still have no ade- 
quate knowledge that will enable us 
to project a specific prognosis from 
a case history. Our ability to provide 
such prognosis is certainly not suffi- 
cient to justify incarceration for an 
indeterminate period for an act which 
has not been, but which might be, 
committed. 

There is little justification for the 
publication under one cover of the 
five sections into which Mannheim 
has divided this book. Few practi- 
tioners would find them all to be of 
interest or of value. The disappoint- 
ing chapter, “American Impressions 
of a Criminologist”, with its super- 
ficial “Note on British Columbia”, 
has no place under the same cover as 
the provocative and incisive section 
“Methodological Problems of Crim- 
inology” 

It is to be regretted that an appar- 
ent reluctance by the editor to use 
his scissors forces the reader to wade 
through too much chaff in order to 
get at the sobering, stimulating good 
sense and clarification which we have 
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come to expect from the work of 

Hermann Mannheim. 

Mervyn Davis 

John Howard Society 

of British Columbia 
NOTE: Professor Mannheim will take a 

prominent part in the Congress of Correction 

in Montreal, May 26 to 29, 1957. 

Adult Education in the Canadian 
University, by J. R. Kidd. Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, Toronto, 1956. 137 pp. Price 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.50 limp cover). 
This book is based on a survey of 

practices and opinions related to 

present and potential contributions of 
the Canadian universities to the field 
of adult education. 


The study was sponsored jointly 
by the National Conference of Can- 
adian Universities and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, of 
which the author is Director. Finan- 
cial assistance was provided through 
a grant from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. 

With broad but effective strokes, 
the book paints a picture of the 
extension programs of Canadian uni- 
versities. Well selected quotations 
from Canadian educators give us their 
different opinions about this role of 
the university. Dr. Kidd also refers 
occasionally to statements by con- 
temporary educators in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 


These opinions are supplemented 
and unified skilfully by the comments 
and the analysis of the writer. Our 
previous know ledge of university 
extension as a part of the national 
scene was based on a mass of random 
and unrelated information. Thanks to 
the survey and to the writer, we can 
now see it as a totality. 

Three features of this book are 
worthy of special mention even in 
the limited space of a review. 
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First, the device of using quotations 
gives the reader a sense of listening 
to a well-informed panel. Dr. Kidd, 
play! ing the role of chairman, sum- 
marizes and correlates the informa- 
tion and opinions as they develop 
under his guidance. The exposition 
thus takes on the form of a series of 
“real life” situations. 

Second, the historical outline of 
adult education in Canada is a thril- 
ling summary in which one sees the 
march of events from the early 19th 
century to the present. 


Third, the text and the appendices 
of the book combine to give a concise 
outline of University Extension work 
throughout Canada. It not only shows 
the extent of the curricula but also 
indicates some interesting differences 


in practice. 

A book review should pick out 
some of the weaknesses as well as the 
strengths of the content and of the 
writer. In that respect this reviewer 
has failed. The author’s style is lively 
and readable. The content is vital to 
adult education workers and all Can- 
adians who appreciate the values of 
educational opportunities for all 
adults. Different and even contentious 
opinions are handled impartially. The 
bibliography is extensive and appro- 
priate. Very seldom can one find as 
much “food for thought” in the short 
scope of 137 pages. What more is 
there to say? 

K. L. Younc 
Community Programmes Branch 
Ontario Department of Education 


FILMS 


Out of Darkness. 16 mm. Black and 
white. Sound. Approx. 55 minutes. 
This film probes deeply into the 

world of the mentally ill, and shows 
the important part played by psychi- 
atry and institutional therapy. It tells 
what is being done and what can be 
done to alleviate mental illness in the 
modern mental hospital. 


The setting for “Out of Darkness” 
is the Metropolitan State Hospital in 
Norwalk, California, where the inside 
story is recorded by ‘real’ patients 
and staff ... the audience observes a 
deeply dicuthod young woman dur- 
ing the actual course of individual 
psychotherapy sessions. It is the story 
of her emergence into reality. 

This Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Public Affairs drama was filmed 
in consultation with the’ American 
Psychiatric Association and the Na- 
tional Association for Mental Health. 
Dr. William C. Menninger is the 
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medical narrator and Orson Welles 
stars as the reader. 

It is made available in Canada by 
John Wyeth & Brother (Canada) 
Limited in co-operation with The 
Canadian Mental Health Association. 
Telephone or write your Provincial 
Division of the Canadian Mental 
Health Association. The film is also 
available through the Canadian Film 
Institute, 142 Sparks Street, Ottawa. 

Jean McCrimmMon 
Mental Hygiene Institute 
Montreal 


The Social Worker. 16 mm. Black 
and white. Sound. 26 minutes. 
This film was produced for the 

United States Army in 1952. by 

United World Films. It can be bor- 

rowed through the Health Educator 

in your province or, failing that, from 

the Canadian Film Institute, 142 

Sparks Street, Ottawa, at a service 

charge of $3.00 for each screening. 
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This film depicts the developing 
interest in social work, the training, 
and the beginning of work experience 
in the life of a young social worker. 


The importance of family back- 
ground in fostering interest and de- 
sirable attitudes is implied by a re- 
view of the social worker’s growing 
years in a family where helping, in 
the neighborly sense, is taken for 
granted. Without a commentator, 
however, this aspect of the film is 
too subtle to mean much to the aver- 
age lay audience. 

The story weakens from the point 
at which the young woman portrayed 
in the film decides to enter a school 
of social work. One cannot escape the 
feeling that the film was becoming 
too long in the making, or that the 
budget had been expended, for the 
school episode is handled in a super- 
ficial way. 

The uninitiated would be justified 
in assuming that the new graduate 
had never been inside a social agency 
until her first day of employment, 
because she is so nervous about seeing 
her first client and because field work 
is never mentioned as part of her 
training. 


Although the commentary asserts 





that professional training is necessary 
to enable the individual to help people 
effectively, the social worker is not 
portrayed in a truly professional role. 
The duties she undertakes with naive 
enthusiasm could easily be carried out 
by a clerical person. 


In spite of these shortcomings the 
film leaves the viewer with a positive 
feeling. The young social worker is 
portray: ed sympathetically and _ the 
acting is of professional calibre. The 
work setting, a home for elderly 
women, is well chosen inasmuch as 
it could allay the fears of those who 
associate social work only with the 
more sordid aspects of life. 


It is suggested that the film be 
shown in conjunction with at least 
one other which portrays the dy- 
namics of social work training and 
practice, and that a well qualified 
person be available to comment and 
to lead discussion. 


The strength of the film lies in the 
portray al of the importance of life 
experience in creating interest in and 
suitability for the profession of social 
work. 

JEAN Dorcan 
Department of National Health 
and Welfare, Ottawa 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Standards of Practice and Proce- 
dure in Family Services, a Report 
of the Standing Committee on the 
Family or “Protection” Services. 
Ontario Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies. 1956. 12 pp. Avail- 
able from Mr. Waldron A. Goff, 
Executive Secretary, Ontario Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Aid Societies, 
Box 104 Brantford, Ontario. A 
statement of the principles which 
this association feels must govern 
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practice and procedure in the fam- 
ily services. 

Social Work Fellowships and 
Scholarships in the United States 
and Canada, for the Academic 


Years 1957-58 and 1958-59. Com- 
piled by the Council on Social 
Work Education, 345 East 46th 


Street, New York 17. 1956. 67 pp. 
Price 25 cents. This biennial issue 
is published as an effort to aid 
graduate education for social work 
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by a listing of opportunities and 
conditions for financial assistance 
available for such study in the 
United States and Canada in grad- 
uate schools of social work and 
through national organizations, 
government programs and official 
and voluntary state agencies. 


The Years Between. Jewish Vaca- 
tion Association, Inc., 1957. 28 pp. 
Price 25 cents. Available from Miss 
Ida Oppenheimer, Jewish Vacation 
Association, 207 East 48th Street, 
New York 28. A collection of view- 
points on the role today of women 
in middle age; published highlights 
of a panel discussion sponsored by 
the Association. 


24th Annual Report of the Minis- 


ter of Public Welfare, Province 
of Ontario. Queen’s Printer, 
Toronto, 1956. 120 pp. This report 
is fresh, readable and alive, charac- 
teristics not always found in annual 
reports. It contains the usual, but 
in an unusually artistic form. The 
cover is handsomely designed in 
low-key colours, and colour is 
subtly used here and there through- 
out the book, breaking the black 
and white of the pages. The lines 
of print are widely set out, giving 
the report an open and airy look. 
This is particularly noticeable and 
helpful in the graphs and statistical 
tables which here are a pleasure to 
read. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 
of the District of Nipissing 


has immediate openings for: 


Casework Supervisor: Salary range up to $4,400. 


Caseworker: professionally trained, salary up to $4,200, dependent 


upon training and experience. 


This agency offers an exceptional opportunity to develop skills in an 
urban and rural community with generalized caseloads. 


There are good personnel policies and benefits, and many other 


attractive features. 


Apply to: 


E. S. Hetuertncton, Local Director 
Children’s Aid Society of the District of Nipissing 
129 McIntyre Street West 
NORTH BAY, Ontario 





Canadian Welfare 


NEW COUNCIL PUBLICATIONS 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR UNMARRIED PARENTS 


A discussion of.services needed and methods of working helpfully 


with unmarried parents. Of value to lay people as well as to profes- 
sional social workers. Prepared by a committee of the Family and 
Child Welfare Division, The Canadian Welfare Council. 
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Uniform with Social Services for Unmarried Parents 


Financial Assistance: Philosophy, Principles and Practices of the Giving of 


Financial Assistance. 1954. 16 WOM « « « @ on rs Ee 
Child Protection in Canada. 1954. 40 pages . . . . . 75 cents 
Health Insurance—What Are The Issues? 1956. 60 pages . . $1.00 


The Completed Series on 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
For Staff, Executive and Board Members of Social Agencies 
No.l . . . «. +. #=.A Program of Staff Development 
No. 2 ‘ , e ‘ Orientation 
No. 3... ‘ ‘ ‘ . Staff Meetings 
No. 4 SUPERVISION (New) 


Price 25 cents each. 





DISCOUNTS 
12 to 24 copies . . . . . 10 per cent 


25 or more copies - « « » MM per com 


1957 Catalogue of Publications free on request 


Publications Section 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 


55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 





ANNUAL MEETING AND CONFERENCE 


THE CANADIAN WELFARE COUNCIL 
May 13, 14 and 15, 1957 
THE CHATEAU LAURIER, OTTAWA 


Distinguished Guest Speakers 
Group Discussion on Important Topics 


Council and Division Annual Meetings 


For information write to: 


THe ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 
The Canadian Welfare Council 
55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3 


You are invited to the National Canadian 


CONGRESS OF CORRECTIONS 1957 
May 26, 27, 28 and 29 
Mount Royat Hore. 
Montreal 
Theme: Teamwork in Corrections 


The theme will be discussed in relation to the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime and the treatment of the offender. 
Specialists from Canada, the United Kingdom, France and the United 
States will take part, among them: 


Professor Hermann Mannheim, Londen 
Judge Jean Chazal, Paris 
Dr. Walter M. Wallack, New York. 


There will be opportunities for small groups to carry on the 
discussion. 


Address inquirics to: W. T. McGratu 
Secretary 
Canadian Corrections Association 
55 Parkdale Ave. 
OTTAWA 3, Ontario 








